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Doing Versus Talking. 


BY MARY P. COLBURN. 


I have been trying to make up my mind for a 
long time what the use is of talking so much 
about ‘‘principles.” The principles of the vari- 
ous things with which we have to deal should be 
perfectly understvod in order to have a just and 
correct estimate of the things themselves; and 
I honor that inquiring mind which dives to the’ 
bottom and brings triumphar‘*iy to the surface 
& satisfactory solution of everything ; but, don’t 
yoa see, this is doing, not talking about it. 
But the thing that is uppermost now is the talk 
about the ‘“‘principles of ventilation,” 4.e., giv- 
ing to God’s creatures everywhere, in a pent- 
up building as well as in His free out-doors, the 
wherewithal to sustain animal lite purely. One 
can scarcely go into any of our public assem- 
blies, or, indeed, anywhere, without a full ap 
preciation of this staring want; and if he stays 
long enough he receives a warning from un- 
erring nature that he had better, for his own 
good's sake, leave. Ut seems as if in this en- 
lightened age the problem might have been 
solved; but it is a lamentable fact that, next to 
an overindulged appetite, vitiated air sends more 
diseases coursing through the veins and more 
victims to an early grave than any other one 
thing, because it saps the very vitals and wrongs 
them fearfully out of their just dues. 

It is astonishing how many arguments are 
raised about this very question. An infidel 
once told me—and, being an infidel, with no 
hope in the future, he had studied up greedily 
all the laws of health and long life—that the 
reason he never went to church was ‘because 
it was so unhealthy to sit in large assemblies”! 
In a degree he was right. It ¢s unhealthy in 
the present inapplication of the principles of 
ventilation to sit in a body of people anywhere 
for any length of time. 

Not long since I attended a lecture iu Lowell 
Institute hall before the assembled school dig- 
nitaries and many of the city officers, and the 
impure atmosphere told upon my strength and 
feelings for days. It is well to talk of educa- 
tion; it is well to compare notes with rival 
methods; it is well to try to be first-best. I 
glory in legitimate emulation; but I sincerely 
doubt the beneficial effects, in the long run, 
when such talks and such methods are discussed 
in poisoned air! Let you look ever so long- 
ingly for a friendly loophole where a little pure, 
fresh air might come in unbidden, as it were; 
let you feel the insulted blood rush to your 
brow ever so wildly; let your nerves resent 
such treatment ever so strenuously, and, be- 
cause you don't heed their monition, turn upon 
you complacently and beat throbbingly against 
their prison; let the heavy eyelids droop ever 
60 wearily; let the poor pressed head ache ever 
so furiously—it is all in vain; the hundreds of 
pairs of lungs, so sensitive and so exquisite, 
have long ago exhausted the vital principle and 
exhaled poison—alas! that it should be so—to 
turn back upon themselves for their own re-con- 
sumption. Meantime the speaker, who can 
bear it a little better than the audience, being 
the one most interested in the subject-matter, 
and hence more oblivious of surroundjngs, goes 
on, and perhaps pertinently wongets why this 
pet phrase or that strong ‘pointmakes so little 
impression. Bad air, my-friend! And isn’t it 
too bad, when there are forty miles deep of the 


uown in pity on such sufferers, I know, and 
wonders why men will not appropriate more 
largely of this free fresh gift lavished on every 
hand so unsparingly ! 

Go into a school-room. Fifty scholars and a 
persevering teacher all busily engaged in digging 
at books and charts and figures and music and 
drawing, storing the mind with knowledge of all 
sorts of things but the living want which shall 
make all the rest a source of pleasure and 
profit! Look into their faces! Do their eyes 
respond to your eyes as they would in the grand 
old woods? Does the bright blood dance and 
bound as it would in the free outdoors? Alas! 
no. Too often weak, delicate little creatures, 
who are as surely suffering martyrdom as the 
veriest martyr of them all, meet your gaze. 
Fifty pairs of young lungs pumping away at the 
ill-proportioned quantity of oxygen within the 
four walls of one room, and the “principles of 
ventilation” all ignored! Open the windows, 
do you say? Yes, indeed, open the windows; 
open the doors; but woe to the poor unfortu- 
nate who happens to sit next them! No anx- 
ious mother wants her child the exposed one. 
What then? let the children exercise during the 
ventillation process? That would be nice, and, 
by all that is good, far better than letting 
them sit in the constantly-increasing vitia- 
tion; but then, that would be about all the 
time, and how, then, about the exactions of the 


cerned, I would far rather a child should have 
fresh air to breathe with his little lungs, thus 
adding steadily and surely to his health and 
power to learn, than to have him the veriest 
bookworm; his mind stored with the wealth of 
fegions of books, and a puny, sickly frame. I 
should certainly look upon such a condition as 
a crime in the sight of God, if it was done with 
a full knowledge of the inevitable result. 

Go into a horse-car. Certainly, with the mo- 
tion of a car through the street and the opening 
of doors, that must be pure airthere. Waita 
little, my friend. See how assiduously every- 
body keeps the doors shut ; watch the windows all 
plastered down—and, upon my word, opened so 
seldom that they absolutely refuse to answer to 
the most earnest appeal to be raised; glance at 
the poor apologies for ventilative purposes and 
see them lovingly closed against you; take a 
despairing look at the fitful lamp which goes out 
about every time you turn a corner, and then 
get a good whiff of the friendly match which 
relights it. And the next time I call upon you 
I will take your affidavit ae to the ‘principles of 
ventilation” as applied to a horse-car! 

Go into people's houses, and the great lack is 
felt even there; furnaces, gas, double- windows, 
rubber-mouldings, and such modern luxuries, 
have burat up what bright, crisp air there was, 
and effectually prevented any more from coming 
in. No use, with your enhanced sense of the 
living want, coming in as you do from under 
the glad heavens—no use for you to say 80; one 
great danger is the becomirg used to it, and an 
unconscious victim of what shall tell upon the 
frame in the years that are to come. 

Don't let's have so much talking about the 
principles of ventilation. If that man is yet to be 
born who shall turn all these things upside-down 
and triumphantly elucidate the theory, sift out 
the principle and apply the remedy, I sincerely 

hope he will do his studying and take his degree 
under the open canopy, that he may arrive at 
it the more quickly! But I don’t see why some- 
body can’t do it now. Wendell Phillips, in his 
most admirable lecture, ‘‘The Lost Arts,” tells 
us of a thorough system of ventilation in the 
pyramids; and I dare say, if we should go to 
the pyramids, we could lecture, keep school or 


poisoned. If there is no grand remedy, the 
creative idea of which is worthy a Newton or a 
Franklin, let’s use our own common-sense and 
start a stream of pure air ranging through our 
premises, on our own responsibility. Let’s fit 
a stove-funnel with an inverted elbow into our 
windows. Let's put in a simple strip of board 
to break the draught from exposed individuals 
and then raise the window behind it. Let’s do 
most anything, but don’t let’s talk so much 
about doing! Let this be done, and the strong 
points of the lecturer would be made to be ap- 
preciated; the habitué of the horse-car would 
have, and enjoy, a delightful ride; the teachers 
and school-children would impart and receive ay 
richer store of learning, because built on a firmer 
foundation ; the concert-room would give to our 
clear ears enhanced melody; the pleasant chat 


Describing Mr. Clarke's thesis to be that su- 
perior knowledge is the sole common-sense basis 
of authoritative teaching, the critic insists that 
this rule is inapplicable to the writers of the 
Bible (which he calls ‘‘the Divine Word)” de- 
cause, unless we assume special and supernatu- 
ral divine revelation for Isaiah, John and Paul, 
‘show can we grant them the knowledge neces- 
sary to constitute them authoritative teachers of 
Christianity?” Which is to say, Unless we 
make one quite unauthorized assumption, how 
can we make this other assumption which is in- 
dispensable as the basis of ourtheology? After 
this, itis refreshing to hear the critic say, ‘‘With 
such aslippery opponent [as Mr. Clarke] a log- 
ical reasoner [like himselt] could have no argu- 
ment.” The fact is, the theology represented 
by the International Review is entirely depend- 
ent, not only on assumption, but on assumptions 





in the home parlor would speak more loudly to 
our sensibilities, because the blood would be, 
animated with a livelier glow, and, because we 
should be more in harmony with it, the whole 
fair face of nature would grow in beauty to our 
senses a thousand-fold! 





The Parable of the Pelican. 


—o 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF MEISSNER, 
BY A. E. KROEGER. 


The pelican and the snake avoid each other; 

The snake can ne’er the pelican’s just anger 
smother; 

It kills the pelican’s voung ones where it can. 

Now, when the pelican observes this, mark the 

wonder! 

He wallows in the thickest pool straight o’er 
and under, 

And lets the mud dry on his skin; behold his 
plan: 

This does he ere he goes to fight the snake 
amain, 

So that the snake may do him little harm. 

But when the fight is o’er he scrapes it off again— 

Thus God’s word tells him to work out the 
charm— 

And flyeth back unto his nest, his soul with joy 

big growing; 

Then bringeth back his young again to lite with 
his blood flowing. 

Now, will I tell the meaning to you; it is plain: 

The pelican God's own Son to us signifieth, 

The snake the devil; he with wrath on all men 
spyeth ; 

He killeth us; we are the children whom he 
caught. 

Hence, God’s Son had to put earth on his spirit 

for us; 

His death from death released us; he would not 
give o’er us 

Unto the liar who first a lie in our world 
brought. 

Him on the cross our sweet Lord Christ con- 

quered with ease, 

And for lost lite brought us new life’s salvation. 

Who in baptism is baptized, a faithful Christian is. 

Woe to the Jews who still stir up aggression. 

True Christian taith, repentance and heartfelt 
confession, 

God gave to us, and ever-growing new joys’ 
passion. 

Woe unto him whogrould destroy for what we 
fought! 


Theology in Periodical Literature.-II 





BY CHARLES K. WHIPPLE. 


I spoke, in a previous article, of the English 
Contemporary Review, which freely admits to 
its columns articles written with candor and 
good temper on both sides of the disputed points 
of theology. I am now to mention a periodical 
strongly in contrast with this, the reverse of 
candid, both in purpose and execution. The 
International Review, planned and put in oper- 
ation by people of the class self-styled ‘‘evan- 
gelical,” is published every two months in New 
York, and is designed to emulate the North 
American Review in size, conservatism, solidity 
of topic and literary merit. It differs from the 
North American, however, in two particulars, 
namely : its prospectus expressly includes reli- 
gion among the subjects to which its columns 
will be devoted, and promises in advance that 
‘it shall never assail the divine authority of the 
Scriptures.” Taking these circumstances in 
connection with the special theological bias ob- 
vious in the list of its conductors and contribu- 
tors, it would appear that the publication was 
devised and arranged for defence of the faith 
called ‘‘orthodox”; and the second number, for 
March, 1874, shows it to be quite ready for of- 
fensive as well as defensive proceedings in that 
line. 

Theodore Parker said, long ago, that, though | 
we had abundance of churches, with immense 
variety in their creeds, characters and titles, one 
important position had been left unoccupied: 
the church of common-sense was yet to be 
founded. Rev. James Freeman Clarke, though 
a friend of Mr. Parker, neither took Mr. Par- 
ker’s theological position nor controverted the 
substance of Unitarian doctrine. He calls his 
church ‘‘The Church of the Disciples,” and, in- 
stead of aspiring to originality in religion, he 
prefers to follow Jesus, whom he calls Master and 
Lord. His people probably consider him as oc- 
cupying the golden mean in theology, as among 
conservatives he is called a radical, and among 
radicals a conservative. Choosing to stand asa 
Cisciple rather than as a dictator in religion, Mr. 
Clarke evidently considers the rule of life laid 
down by Jesus to be not only reasonable but 
commending itself, when fairly understood, to 
the reason of the average of mankind. So, in 
elucidation of this faith, he preached a series ot 
sermons on ‘‘Common-Sense in Religion,” 
which he afterwards published in a volume with 
the same title. 

The advocate of any form of religious belief 
necessarily tries, in formulating it, to present 
its most attractive, or its least objectionable, 
side. Precisely on this account, he who, think- 
ing that doctrine crroneous, wishes to show its 
error, must state that error in a manner some- 
what different from the statement made for the 
purpose of eulogy or defence. He may present 
its substance, as a whole, with perfect justice 
and candor; but, in bringing out for the purpose 
of reply the peculiarities of that portion of it 
which he finds objectionable, he must, of course, 
present the doctrine in a form different from 
that which its apologist would choose. This 
form may not be uncandid or erroneous, yet it 
is very likely to seem so to the party whose 
faith is thus criticised. Accordingly we are not 
surprised to find, among the orthodox critics of 
Mr. Clarke’s book, a very general opinion that 
he has stated the prominent doctrines of their 
faith in a manner quite different from the pre- 
sentation of the same points in orthodox books 
and pulpits. Of course he has! But his state- 
ment is not, therefore, uncandid or unjust. 

The critic of the /nternational Review seems 
fully to understand the policy of giving an ill 
name at the outset to a work likely to be damag- 
ing to its theological party. So, in a somewhat 
extended notice of Mr. Clarke’s book, he char- 
acterizes it as ‘‘acridly controversial,” ‘‘abso- 





receive our friends in pure air. But we can’t do 
that, and there is no need of it, for pure air was 


an ‘“‘explosive mixture of advanced thought,” 
and an ‘‘attack upon the Christian faith.” He 


lutely destructive in its entire aim and spirit,” 


unauthorized by evidence and at variance with 
reason. Its conductors must take the infallible 
inspiration of the Bible for granted, because 
they cannot prove it; and yet, without it they 
cannot prove half-a-dozen other essential fea- 
tures of their system. Just as the uld pagan 
theory based oyr earth on an elephant supported 
by a tortoise, so the orthodox theory bases 
heaven and hell on a volume of Hebrew and 
Christian writings supported by an assumption 
of infallible inspiration. You must not look 
underneath the tortoise! This Review ‘shall 
never assail the divine authority of the Scrip- 
tures.” If common-sense ventures to scrutin- 
ize either she will have stones cast at her. 





Homeward Bound. 


ON THE PASSAGE he LIVERPOOL TO BOS- 
‘‘Homeward bound! Homeward bound!” 

The waves give back the gladsome sound; 

The winds are whistling it all the day 

As through the rattling cordage they play ; 

The stars seem chanting it as they roll, 

In sweet accord with the hymn of the soul. 


‘‘Homeward bound! Homeward bound!” 

On every lip these words are found; 

To their music we fall asleep at night, 

They are sounding still at morning light; 

They form the theme of the sailor’s song, 
They cheer him through the night-watch long. 
‘‘Homeward bound! Homeward bound!” 

Not e’en by the noise of the tempest drowned; 
Still clear and sweet amid its roar 

These words are whispering evermore, 

‘Fear not, though stormy winds may rave, 
There's a pleasant land beyond the wave.” 


‘“‘Homeward bound! Homeward bound !” 
Visions of bliss in these words are found; 
Dreams of a dear familiar shore 

Rise at their bidding our eyes before ; 
Hopes of an hour when friends will meet 
To greet us with words of welcome sweet. 


‘‘Homeward bound! Homeward bound!” 
Phrase with a wondrous glory crowned; 
*Neath its magic spell all eyes grow bright; 

It hath power to make e’en sad hearts light; 
The sweetest words that our hearts dream o‘er 
Save these, alone, ‘‘At home once more!” 

M. M. 





Wardens at the Gate. 

Petty trials are as countless as the sands, as 
searching as the north wind, and as perpetual 
as respiration; we drink them in; ticks are, to 
some degree, forever embeded in the flesh. 
We say, Whither shall we go to escape them? 
and echo answers Where? Alas! we may trav- 
erse every inch of the globe, I doubt not the 
entire universe, and lancets will wound and 
occurrences annoy. We are so delicately at- 
tuned, so liable to light and shade, atmospheric 
currents, and the spheres of. those who encircle 
us, that we are played upon like instruments, 
are virtully zolian harps, and our cadences are 
loud and shrill or low and soft according to the 
waves which strike upon our organisms. This 
exquisite sensibility makes joy or suffering in- 
tense, and is its condition and price. We mount 
to the empyrean, sink below plummet’s depth, 
or quiver till every nerve is punctured, rasped, 
sawed, and inharmony prevails. High health 
is a wonderful modulator; it equalizes, and ex- 
tracts stings; makes the almost unendurable 
passable; enables us to leap barriers, and toss 
much behind. The reverse transforms us into 
targets for all barbed arrows, and too often 
creates a miasma which travels in advance and 
poisons near and remote surroundings. How 
far are we responsible, and what panacea are 
we to concoct or administer? Can the meeting 
clouds preventa crash? Can the lightning spare 
its sudden burst? The natural crisis brings re- 
lief and clears away the vapors. The moral 
awakens contrition and deepest regret. It sad- 
dens, agonizes, projects a temporary pall, and 
paints spots upon the sun. These moods can- 
not be thrown off; they must diminish gradu- 
ally, and sooner or later we emerge. Then, 
how different the aspect of all above, below, 
around, within! We know that a similar or 
corresponding irritant will throw us from the 
track, and reproduce the same blank, but for the 
time being we reve! in the change. Whatever 
betide our safety is in continuous occupation. 
It may lack zest, as surely it will; still, it 
is a help, and serves as a plank upon whose 
surface we can float into port. We thus 
work off bad humors of blood and _ spirit. 
What a magician is the animus which crowns 
our best efforts; what an elixir! It is air-boat, 
balloon, afflatus; it is wheel, mill, oil for every 
joint in the apparatus; it is inspiration, object, 
end, the mainspring; it is pilot, engineer, favor- 
ing breeze; it is inventor, discoverer, tireless 
pilgrim. Under its spell we walk and faint not; 
run and are not weary; we trip, and instantly 
regain our balance; we listen patiently and sug- 
gest unceasingly ; we are gutta-percha, bank and 
scrap-box; we detect means to ends, and are not 
dismayed by Pandora’s budget ; commerce, poli- 
tics, art, charity, religion, excite us anew, and 
propel us forward; we sip exhilarating gas, and 
live by what we feed upon. Who can interpret 
this north-star? Who analyze it to our compre- 
hension? It is intangible, yet a force; invisi- 
ble, yet a guide and incentive; it is a steady 
breeze, a flame; a hero, an angel, a divinity. 
Without a cent, we are rich; minus a friend, 
hosts are about us; with only a crust, we have 
a feast. It is a perpetual surprise. 

This must continue. Who bas not watched a 
departing soul? Day by day the dross dissi- 
pates, and a transparent purity pervades the 
face. What areturn to innocent childhood; how 
peaceful, calm, satisfied. Just at the brink, 
there is a little start; some object or scene ar- 
rests the attention; a halo suffuses the counte- 
nance and lingers behind. The worn casket is 
illuminated by the transfiguration. Has not the 
‘subject entered an unending course? Will she 
not be often startled by what eye had not seen, 
ear heard, or her utmost fancy conjectured? 
Surely, it must be so. Freshness, originality, are 
to abound; otherwise monotony would convert 
perpetual existence into a burden. Aes it is, the 
gift must be commensurate with the attributes 
and possibilities of our God. He is fountain, 
| and that must slake every thirst. He will lead 
| us upward and on to pastures ever new. Then 





discovered on the Western continent as soon as | evidently judges it better to stigmatize the work | there will indisputably be great enjoyment in the 
Columbus landed, thousands of miles of it; it ‘in this way as false and dangerous than to risk exercise of our latent faculties; our senses will 
hasn't been exhausted yet, and will not be very the judgment which the common-sense of the seem doubled, trebled and quadrupled. Hear- 
soon unless there are larger drafts made on it average reader would be likely to pass upon a ing must be vastly quickened; seeing intensi- 


than have been meade lately in some of our pub- 
dic buildings! 

While all the talking is going on people are 
uffering, heads are aching and blood is being 


‘fair abstract of its contents. He makes, how- 


ever, some few specifications, and one of them 
|is so characteristic and i ctive as to be 


instru 
| worth referring to. 


| fied beyond words to express; perception like a 

| reflection in plate-glass; we shall be a personal 
astonishment. 

From what is now our prison of circumstances 














how fine is this outlook! It is something not 
to be forestalled, but earned and accepted after 
our arduous journey. We need the discipline 
of the earth-life for graduating steps to the high- 
er. We should pay as we advance, and not 
strive to elude the inevitable. What blessing 
awaits the lame, blind, maimed, the deaf, de- 
formed, insane! What beautiful garments they 
will put on! How leap, observe, spring! What 
rapture in sounds; what comeliness in form; 
what correctness in mental action! Will not 
criminals of every dye take on improved states ? 
How broad the field; how extended the time; 
how faithful the teachers! Shall we despair of 
our kind? Will any be annihilated? We must 
say No from the very essence of perfect love. 
Allare precious children ; the Father wants each 
one at the family board. We know not his 
methods, why the great difference in human lot 
and ability, but we can, and do, trust his justice, 
mercy and everlasting care. He will be our 
guarantee that we shall all come to ourselves, be 
clothed and in our right mind. 

The thought is tender, quieting and encourag- 
ing. We behold the storm abate, dark masses 
separate, and effulgence stream through. We 
feel a gentle dew, asweet repose; we lean upon 
an extended and enfolding arm. We are not 
cast out; we are prodigals welcomed home, sus- 
tained, cheered, entertained. There is music, 
rapture, forgiveness. We have entered into the 
holy of holies; we look up and adore. Lo! a 
rainbow of peace! 





Joy after Care. 
BEcHiM 
WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH 


The tiny dwellers in the sea-side shells 

Put out their little arms upon the tide, 

And, while the ocean vast around them swells, 

Deem thus in joy forever to abide. 

How shrink they when the sun down-flaming 
tells 

These water-loving denizens to hide 

Till o’er the rocks the first cool mpple wells. 

How wistful gaze they forth o’er shingle wide. 

Now from afar they hail the leaping spray, 

A line of sparkles in the distance first, 

A soft low murmur ‘mid the moss at play, 

A fall of snowy waterflakes, a burst 

Of thuffder from the breakers just below, 

And then, oh, joy! the tide is at its flow. 

KaTuarine D. Mar. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 

The Lift-Cure Again. 
Epitor or THe ComMonweEattH: — I had 
intended an earlier brief reply to ‘‘Jane Green,” 
through your columns, both to express my re- 
grets that I should have misunderstood her in 
supposing that she was ‘‘troubled” about the 
alleged waste of power in the practice of the 
‘‘Health-Lift,” and my equal regret that she 
should have misunderstood me to disparage 
those occupations in life which involve physical 
drudgery. 
I deem all labor, honorably motived and hon- 
orably done, to be honorable. An ancestry 
of hard workers, and an utter belief in demo- 
cratic principles, lead me to respect all honest 
labor, whether of brain or body. And if ‘‘Jane 
Green” should see me at some of her favorite 
occupations she would understand that I prac- 
tice what I preach in this matter. 
But let not confusion on this side-issue ob- 
scure my main point, which is that the ordinary 
routine labors of life are not sufficient, as a 
means of physical culture, or for the preserva- 
tion of health. A somewhat extended observa- 
tion enables me to assert, without fear of suc- 
cessful contradiction, that you will find more 
disease, and poorer specimens of humanity, 
among the farmers of New England and their 
wives and daughters, than among an equal class 
of people in our cities who have less bodily labor 
to perform. 
And the necessity for a complete system of 
bodily training is as important, and productive 
of as good results, for people who over-work cer- 
tain portions of the muscular system, as for 
those of sedentary habits. 
The mens sana can hardly exist except in 
corpore sano; which accounts, I think, tor a 
wide-spread lack of clear and correct thinking 
upon the subject of health reform, as well as 
other important qiestions. ‘Therefore I say, 
Despise not the body, nor think it fit only for 
the drudgeries of life. Arouse all the latent 
energies of body as well as mind; cultivate all, 
fur by so doing, only, can you comprehend what 
a noble and glorious being is man. 

Lewis G. JANEs. 

New York, March 22. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
From England. 
THE ROYAL ENTRY INTO LONDON. 


SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Lonpon, March i4, 1874. 
Ever since the earliest days of the year the 
inhabitants of the metropolis have been in a 
fever of excitement over the royal marriage in 
Russia and the home-coming of the Duke of 
Edinburgh with his Russian bride, the Arch- 
Duchess Marie Alexandrowna, only daughter 
of the Emperor of ‘‘all the Russias.” Nuptial 
ceremonies have been no rarity under the pres- 
ent régime of England, yet none have ap- 
proached, in point of magnificence and fame, 
this of the queen’s second son, Alfred, Duke of 


Edinburgh. The leading journalists of the land 
have exhausted themselves with rhapsodies and 
expletives; and now that the duchess has ar- 
rived in London the “loyal people” have taken 
up the cry and have wasted their substance in 
their preparation for the ‘‘welcome.” 
A PAGEANT IN A SNOW-STORM. 

As all the world knows, the duke and duch- 
ess arrived at Gravesend on the 7th ult., and 
went direct to Windsor to meet the queen; and 
it was not until the 12th inst. that the triumphal 
entry into London was made. The route of 
the royal procession extended from the great 
Western station at Paddington to Buckingham 
palace by way of the principal avenues, a course 
several miles in extent. The most extraordi- 
nary decorations had been prepared; the con- 
tinuous blocks of houses had been draped with 
scarlet cloth; in the Edgeware road and Oxford 
street three thousand dollars had been expended 
in flags alone; street-corners and squares were 
transformed into veritable tents and arbors of fes- 
tooned garlands; odd Russian temples, statuary 
and exotic plants, graced the entire route; while 
the monogram, M. and A., in gold, silver and 
gorgeous hues, in shields, wreaths and banners, 
seemed omnipresent from Paddington to St. 
James. The city, so well skilled in pageants 
and shows, had eclipsed itself, and now sank 
back with a contented air to await the dawn of 
the auspicious day. The preceding evening was 
bright and star-lit; crowds surged through the 
thoroughfares in a sort of ecstacy of applause ; 
and John Bull retired to rest to dream of the 
morrow’s féte and the Russian princess. But 
alas! the early risers, as they drew their shades, 
looked out upon as dense a snow-storm as vin- 
dictive clouds ever prepared. Loud was the 
wail; but louder still when it was rumored that 
the royal party would ride ir covered carriages. 
However, the state of the weather in London 
was duly reported to the queen at Windsor Cas- 
tle, and her pleasure sought on the question of 
the open or closed carriage. ‘‘Let the carriage 
be open, as arranged yesterday,” said her maj- 
eaty; and so it was settled; and if a few hun- 
dreds of thousands of.the people of London had 
taken a long journey in the snow to see the 
queen and the Duchess of Edinburgh they had 
at least the satisfacticn of knowing that the 


one of his mother’s autograph letters, which 
sum he greedily accepted and delivered the 
letter to the purchaser. 
was so wroth that she sent the gentleman twenty 


duchess but very little is known at present. 


the royal regiments of Russia and smokes cigar- 
ettes, if nothing more. 
ladies will adopt this manly custom; and truly 
it appears not improbable, so thoroughly is the 
duchess ‘‘the rage.” 
ment she wears is immediately imitated, ond a 
faint idea of the variety in fashions for the ap- 
proaching ‘‘season” may be obtained from the 
announcement that her trousseau is said to have 
cost two hundred thousand pounds, or one mil- 
lion dollars. 


and so splendid was it that the empress feared 
to allow the lower classes to view it lest their 
envy should arouse them to a revolt. 


the Poet Laureate has deemed it consistent with 
his dignity to pen a few lines in token of ‘wel- 
come” to the Russian stranger. 
the effusion of an obscure poet by the name of 
Smith or Brown it would hardly have passed 
criticism, but, being an item of ‘‘Tennysoniana,” 


The son of him with whom we strove fur power, 


of admiration with its garlands, festoons, flags, 
and the crowr of England over the tront light. 

This right royal train arrived with its precious 
freight in London at quarter before twelve, amid 
deafening cheers and the blaze and roar of the 
Russian national hymn and “God save the 
Queen.” The first to alight upon the crimson 
carpet was her little fat majesty in crape, velvet 
and ermine; she held out her hand and lo! the 
grand duchess. Now blow, ye trumpets, and 
beat, ye drums, for the long-expected curiosity 
is before us! Yes, she is pretty; tall, pale, 
and a perfect blonde. And, ladies, she wore a 
white tulle bonnet with a wreath of myrtle, and 
a mantle of purple-velvet trimmed with Rus- 
sian-sable, which swept the ground, just allow- 
ing a hint that the train beneath was of blue- 
silk, faded as her own hair. There were other 
mysteries of the toilette, of course; but then, 
to masculine eyes, they were a blank. Before 
one was aware of his good fortune the magnifi- 
cent six-in-hand, with scarlet-silk braided in 
their manes, were prancing to the start; and in 
less time than it requires to write it the royal 
equipage rolled out of the station and was lost 
in the snow-mist. We cannot follow them, 
since that dense mass of humanity has held its 
place since early dawn; but we may skirt the 
park and arrive at the palace in time to see the 
reception. Behold! even before our shabby 
cab draws up in Bird-Cage Walk the Dragoons 
are already visible in the Mall and the bands in 
the various courts and angles of the palace-yard 
are already playing the inspiring strains of the 
Russian Hymn. And here they are; the tulle 
bonnet and myrtle, a little the worse for snow, 
and the queen, ‘‘ruddier than a cherry.” The 
duke’s hand never leaves his hat in response to 
the popular acclaim, and that third carriage 
filled with Russian grandees is a merry sight 
indeed. 
A few minutes after the royal party had 
passed into the palace the cry of ‘‘Hats off!” 
was raised amongst the crowd as the windows 
leading to the balcony were upraised, and the 
queen, the duke and the duchess appeared 
and bowed to the multitude below. Just at 
this moment the sun broke through the thick 
clouds which had obscured it all the morning 
and cast a few transient gleams over the stirring 
and memorable scene. The cheering was re- 
newed when the Prince of Wales presented 
himself, and it became more enthusiastic still 
as her majesty led forward the Princess of 
Wales accompanied by her two boys, Prince 
Albert and Prince George. Presently they dis- 
appeared, the silken draperies fell, and the day 
was done. 
The evening was resplendent with illumina- 
tions and fireworks, but the pleasure was marred 
by the ravages of the London mob, with which 
there is nothing in this world to compare. Cas- 
ualties were frequent, and many a life was lost 
in the diretul crush. 

FACTS AND FANCIES. 

Even in London, one hears the regret, ‘What 
a pity that a Princess Royal should have been 
forced to marry a duke, and a man, too, of so 
little popularity.” But the fact is, there was 
no heir-apparent suitable for the Duchess Marie, 
if we except the young king of Bavaria; but, 
although ’tis whispered the duchess loved him 
fondly, the wretch did not reciprocate. As for 
the Duke of Edinburgh, he is notably penurious. 
The report is well authenticated that one of his 
associates offered him a twenty-pound note for 


Whereupon, the queen 


pounds and demanded her letter. Of the grand 
She is said to be very benevolent and sweet- 
natured; she holds a post of honor in one of 


Fame says the English 


Every tint, fabric or gar- 


It was on exhibition in the ‘White 
Hall” of the Winter Palace in St. Petersburgh, 


In consideration of the unusual festivities 
Had it been 


I append it to my sketch :-— 
A WELCOME. 


Whose will is lord thro’ all his world-domain; 
Who made the serf a man, and bnrst his chain, 
Has given our Prince his own Imperial flower, 
Alexandrowna. 
And welcome, Russian flower, a people’s pride, 
To Britain, when her flowers begin to blow! 
From love to love, from home to home, you go, 
From mother unto mother, stately bride, 

Marie Alexandrowna! 
The golden news along the steppes is blown, 
And at thy name the Tartar tents are stirred ; 
Elburz and all the Caucasus have heard ; 

And all the sultry plains of India known, 
Alexandrowna. 
The voices of our universal sea, 

On capes of Afric as on cliffs of Kent, 

The Maoris and that Isle of Continent, 

And loyal pjnes of Canada, murmur thee, 
Marie Alexandrowna! 
Fair empires branching, both, in lusty life! 

Yet Harold’s England fell to Norman swords; 
Yet thing own land has bowed to Tartar hordes 
Since English Harold gave its throne a wife, 
Alexandrowna! 
For thrones and peoples are as waifs that swing, 
Or float or fall, in endless ebb and flow; 

But who love best have best the grace to know 
That love by right divine is deathless king, 
Marie Alexandrowna! 
And love has led thee to the stranger land, 
Where men are bold and strongly say their say ; 
See, empire upon empire smiles to-day, 

As thou, with thy young lover hand in iand, 
Alexandrowna. 
So now thy fuller life is in the West, 

Whose hand at home was gracious to thy poor; 
Thy name was blessed within the narrow door; 
Here also, Marie, shall thy name be blest, 
Marie Alexandrowna! 
Shall fears and jealous hatreds flame again? 
Or at thy coming, princess, everywhcre 

The blue heaven break, and some diviner air 
Breathe through the world and change the hearts 


of men, _ 
Alexandrowna! 
But hearts that change not, love that cannot 
cease, 


And peace, be yours, the peace of soul in soul! 
And howsoever this wild world may roll 
Between your people’s truth anc manful peace, 
Alfred—Alexandrowna! 
J. V. P. 





NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Printing presses and type to the value of $148,- 
535 were exported from the United States in 
1872. : 
Parton says that Thomas Jefferson ‘‘refused 
to appoint days of fasting or thanksgiving, on 
the ground that to do so would be indirectly to 
assume an authority over religious exercises 
which the constitution has expressly forbidden.” 
An ambitious young lady was talking very 
loudly about her favorite authors, when a liter- 
ary chap asked her if she liked Lamb. Witha 
look of ineffable disgust she answered that she 
cared little about what she ate compared with 
knowledge. 


There are shrewd boys in Burlington, Vt. 
On the night of a recent charter electiun they 
got out a drum and fife and went noisily to the 
house of one of the successful candidates. He 
thought they were the voters who had supported 
him and flung wide his hospitable doors. Be- 
fore he could get the boys out they had eaten 





compliment was returned. The queen, with | 
the duke and duchess, Princess Beatrice, and a | 
numerous train, .eft Windsor in a blinding snow- | 
storm at eleven o'clock. The car or carriage 
in which the party rode had been completed ex- | 
pressly for the occasion at a cost of twenty 
thousand dollars. The interior was a large 
saloon, forty feet long, eight feet wide, and thir- 
teen feet high; the wood-work was of satin- 
wood and sycamore, beautifully finished and | 
polished; the furniture was of dove-colored | 
silk, white and gold lace; while the compart- 
ment was ornamented with Venetian mirrors 
and pale green-silk draperies. The engine, 
too, called the “‘Queen,” was no less an object 


| 
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most of the supper that had been set for the real 
voters, who found the table barren when they 
came. 


the prayer-meeting to advertise his business. 
This is no place,” said he, ‘for quacks and 
humbugs !” 

The late Miss Sophia J. Snow, of Boston, 
made benevolent bequests in her will to the 
amount of eighty-five thousand dollars, closing 
it with this singular clause: ‘I forbid all per- 
son or persons to break this, my last wi!l and 
testament ; and whoever attempts to break it, or 
breaks it, may he, she, or they, find no peace for 
body or mind in this world or in the world to 
come.” Among the institutions remembered 
were the Sailor’s Snug Harbor, Society for Des- 
titute Widows and Orphans, Old Colored Wo- 
men’s Home, and a number of other similar so- 
cieties. 

A schooner named in honor of the first man 
who ever dared openly to advocate, in the 
United States Senate, universal freedom for all 
men, without regard to color, was an occasional 
visitant to this port for many years; she was 
generally tortunate, and the ‘‘John P. Hale” was 
considered a very ‘‘iucky” vessel. On the day 
when the Senatorial pioneer of abolitionism 
breathed his last at Dover, and very nearly at 
the same hour, we are informed that the schooner 
“John P. Hale” went ashore on ‘ Norman’s 
Woe,” a rock off Cape Ann, Mass., and was 
broken into fragments by the sea—the hero- 
philanthropist and the staunch little vessel bear- 
ing his name closing their career at the same 
time.— Portsmouth Chronicle. 

Although the conservatives have a majority 
of fifty in the English Parliament, it seems that 
the liberals polled a majority of the popular vote 
at the recent election, the liberal vote having 
been 756,000 to 691,000 conservatives. This 
represents a still larger popular majority for 
the lioerals, for the conditions of the suffrage 
are such that in England, where the tory strength 
is, One person in 19 votes, while in Scotland but 
one in 24, and in Ireland but one in 44. Scot- 
land and Ireland being the chiet liberal strong- 
holds, it will be seen that the liberal vote repre- 
sents a larger population than an equal tory 
vote. In the aggregate there was but one vote 
to every 22 of the British population, while at 
the general election of 1872 in this country 
there was one vote to every six persons. 

An organization called ‘‘The Evangelical 
Ministers’ Association of Boston and Vicinity” 
has been formed in this city. Its doctrinal 
basis is ‘‘the broad historic evangelical catholic 


may be; and it is further said to embrace ‘‘the 


the Divine-human person and atoning work of 


source of salvation and the center of all true 
Christian union and fellowship.” Ministers of 
the Baptist, Methodist, Congregational and 
Presbyterian (why not the Episcopal?) denom- 
inations will unite in it, and its meetings will 
be quarterly, beginning with the first Monday 
in January of each year. 


The twenty-first annual report of Secretary 
Flint, of the Massachusetts Board of Agricul- 
ture, has been issued from the press of the 
State printers, making the usual handsome vol- 
ume. It contains a large amount of pre 


and valuable matter upon the science a rac- 
tice of agriculture; lectures and addres®s by 
Professors Agassiz, Clarke, Cressy, Goessman 
and Slade, Drs. Loring, Fisher, Sturtevant and 
Wakefield, Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, Hon. Har- 
ris Lewis, and others; Secretary Flint’s review 
of the progress of Americgn agriculture during 
the past century; reports and finances of the 
county societies, etc. The volume has a por- 
trait of the late Professor Agassiz, a view of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, Ayrshire 
and Jersey cattle, and other illustrations, and is 
altogether one of the best of the series. 

In view of Mr. Sumner’s thorough knowledge 
of international law, the ninth item of the will is 
worth a more general circulation than it is like- 
ly tu receive. It is as follows :— 

I bequeath to the president and fellows of 
Harvard College $1000, in trust, for an anrual 
prize for the best dissertation by any student of 
the college or any of its schools, undergraduate 
or graduate, on universal peace and the meth- 
ods by which war may be permanently sus- 
pended. I do this in the hope of drawing the 
attention of students to the practicability of or- 
ganizing peace among nations, which I sincerely 
believe may be done. I cannot doubt that the 
same modes of decision which now prevai! be- 
tween individuals, between towns and between 
smaller communities, may be extended to na- 
tions. 

Thus did the great Senator in his death make 
good the promise of his early life in his oration 
on the ‘True Grandeur of Nations.” 

Ata recent educational meeting in this city, 
John D. Philbrick, Esq., of this city, alluded to 
the present condition of our institutions of learn- 
ing, and said that out of the 8000 teachers now 
employed throughout the Commonwealth 7000 
had not had the requisite preparation for quali- 
fying them for the positions they filled. He 
hoped for the day when the public schools would 
be taught by instructors properly qualified to 
teach. He favored the establishment of a num- 
ber of normal schools for the sole purpose of 
preparing teachers for their labors. The want 
of seminaries for the training of teachers was 
the only cause of the present unfortunate scholas- 
tic tuition. He wanted normal schools estab- 
lished for education in the arts, law, gymnas- 
tics, medicine, etc. At the close of the address 
an interesting discussion followed in which Mr. 
A. Bronson Alcott, Mr. Harrington of New 
Bedford, and several other gentlemen, took part. 
The majority of the speakers took the same 
view of the question as Mr. Philbrick. 


Here are some of the exemptions from taxa- 
tion for religious, charitable or educational in- 
stitutions in a few of the towns of this State: 
Amherst, $1,020,000; Andover, $869,265; Bos- 
ton, $14,571,300; Cambridge, $6,430,000 ; 
Charlestown, $770,000; Chelsea, $450,500; 
Fall River, $534,300; Fitchburg, $316,900; 
Gloucester, $148,050; Greenfield, $165,600; 
Haverhill, $247,200; Lawrence, $713,500; 
Lowell, $589,150; Lynn, $656,000; Malden, 
$230,000; Medford, $435,600; Milford, $173,- 
900; Needham, $379,500; New Bedford, $386,- 
050; Newburyport, $389,300; Newton, $1,154,- 
600; Northampton, $325,000; Pittsfield, $201,- 
500; Quincy, $208,400; Salem, $817,200; 
Somerville, $1,106,500; South Hadley, $202,- 
300; Springfield, $1,133,000; Taunton, $576,- 
400; Williamstown, $537,350; Worcester, $1,- 
597,700. The exemption in Cambridge on edu- 
cational account alone is $5,325,000. Every 
cent of this enormous release is placed upon 
the community at large, which may have very 
little, or none at all, interest in the institutions 
that are exempted. 


A funny affair in a court of law lately came 
off at Chicago. One Amelia Donnerschlog 
brought suit against August Behrens, who had 
promised to marry her, but failed to keep his 
word. The lady demanded only $200 in dam- 
ages, not an exorbitant price for her disappoint- 


at Conway, Mass., hale and hearty at eighty-two. 


took Garrison from prison at Baltimore. 


venture, when she was a girl of eighteen and 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ as the only unknown—‘“‘This, That, and the Other,” pub- 
lished by Phillips, Sampson & Co. 
rapidly through several editions, and the aston- 


first installment of the profits. 


over. 
ter. 
Lee & Shepard call my ‘complete works.” I olution, when the world of Gallic interests and 


want to see the civil-rights bill passed. 
I shall have nothing on earth to stay for. I liant and versatile author has here depicted with 
have no dread of death. 
to survive my faculties and my usefulness and | © : : A 
such agony as that through which I have just rors, of course; it could not be otherwise with 
passed. My prayer is that I may go soon and the topic. But the genius of the writer has 
suddenly.’ 
to make one’s heart stop t» think of that last have conquered a less imaginative author with 
awful conflict. 
comprehended by those who live, the mighty it is wholly a record of startling and tragic dra- 


spirit tore itself away to immortality.” 


has all the usual merits of this excellent serial. 
—Billings, Clapp & Co. 


Hesba Stretton’s English books, a Sunday-school 
and holiday attire. 
story. 


number is composed of papers wise, witty and 
curious, all good. 
magazine. 


ary pleasant pages. 
are of special interest, the month’s varied topics 
giving opportunity for a review at once perti- 
nent, pithy and entertaining. 


shows the same excellences that we have before 
frequently noted. 
serials for intelligent reading ever published.— 
New York, D. Appleton & Co. 


cle on the !reformation of convicts, under the 


and attention, and we rejoice to see a leading 
magazipe actively enter upon it. 


the progress of this institution and hopeful 
promise for its future. 
ing prosperity, and hope it may soon rival the 
older universities in patronage and advantages. 


lished by Adams, Blackmer & Lyon, Chicago, 
is enthusiastic in its department, and is full of 
that which would inspirit others interested 
therein. 
pretty cuts, and is a charming little Sunday 
sheet for very small children. 


Hoyt of New York in the presentation of Sun- 
day School and family library books. 
have tastefully issued A Little Life, by Mrs. J. 
P. Ballard; Bessy Hartwell; and Niz’s Offer- 
ings, by Howe Benning. They are each illus- 
trated, and are of the right interest and moral 
for the formation of character in the young. 


a new office, in new typographical dress, and 


purpose and his un-Teutonic distaste for the na- 
tional vegetable, Mr. Justice Banyon said, 
‘Which would you rather do, marry the lady 
and take her mother to live with you, or pay 
$200 down?” August answered firmly : ‘‘I will 
pay the $200.” Whereupon the worthy and en- 
lightened magistrate delivered the following 
judgment: ‘‘Allow me to shake hands with you. 
I envy your firmness. There was a period in 
the life of this court, Mr. Behrens, when it was 
placed in circumstances somewhat similar to 
your own. If it had the moral courage which 
you possess it would have saved about twenty- 
five years of misery and unhappiness. The al- 
ternative was presented to this court whether it 
would marry a young lady and her mother or 
whether it would pay $125 in gold. This court 
was pooratthat time. It was earning an unsat- 
isfactory living at the restaurant business. It 
yielded. It took the young woman and the 
mother-in-law and kept the $125. For a quar- 
ter of a century this court regretted its hasty 
action. Itis glad to meet a man who cherishes 
happiness more than he does money. The or- 
der of the court is that the defendant stand dis- 
charged, and that the complainant, who has been 
trying to bring a man into slavery to a mother- 
in-law, be fined ten dollars and costs.” 





PERSONAL NOTES. 


The marriage of Nellie Grant to Mr. Sarto- 
ris is now annonnced as certain to take place 
next month. 


There was a crusader named Dio, 
Who went to the wars in Ohio; 
He preached and he prayed 
(When’er he was paid), 
This benevolent bran-eater— Dio. 
Abner Forbes, an old Boston printer, is living 


He used to have an office at 37 Cornhill, and 


Louise Chandler Moulton has gathered a good- 


r first 


That ran 


shed author received a thousand dollars as her 


Mrs. Mary Clemmer Ames writes of Senator 


Sumner: ‘‘Last July, a few days before he left ye 
Washington to pay his last visit in life to Bos- 
ton and the beloved friend of his youth and 
manhood, Longfellow, at Nahant, he said to young reader.—New York, Warren & Wyman. 


ne: ‘My life has been a battle; but it is almost 
For myself the sooner it ends the bet- 
I would like to read the last proof of what 


Then 


I dread nothing but 


He had his wish; yet it is enough 


With agony that cannot be 





LITERATURE. — 


Scribner, Armstrong & Co.’s Book Buyer, for 


March, is most useful for librarians, publishers, | crat. 
etc.—New York. 


The Boston Journal of Chemistry, for April, 


Dodd & Mead, New York, give Cassy, one of 
It is a pleasantly-edifying 
Read the Phrenological Journal. Its April 


We know of no better family 


Harper & Brothers print, as No 409 of their 


the author of ‘‘Caste,” which, we remember, was ject. 
well-written, entertaining, instructive and ad- 
mirably planned.— Williams. 


The Repository, for April, offers its custom- 
The editorial departments 


Appleton’s Journal (monthly part), for March, 


It is, in truth, one of the best 


Old and New, for April, contains a fine arti- 


title “The Rights of Tweed, and Other Con- 
victs.” It is a subject that greatly needs study 


The first issue of the Boston University Year- 
Book is before us, giving a cheering account of 


We rejoice in its grow- 


The National Sunday School Teacher, pub- 


The Little Folks contains some very 


Messrs. Warren & Wyman are the Henry 


They 


The Sanitarian issues its April number from 


with several additional pages of reading matter. 
Its contents are varied and of general interest, 
though it still specially emphasizes the im- 
portance of drainage. We are glad to welcome 
the prosperity of the Saxstartan, and wish it 
success in its coming year. Office 234 Broad- 
way, New York. 

Two additional discourses by O. B. Frothing- 
ham, The Suppression of Vice, and The Re- 





ment in being obliged to retain so cumbrous a 
name as Donnerschlog. The suit came two trial 
before Mr. Justice Banyon, and Mr. Behrens, 
not den ying the principal facts alleged against 


| 





The other day, at the noon prayer-meeting of 


miraculously converted stated that God had 
given him the power to heal by laying on hands. 
‘“‘Now what shall I do, brethren?” asked he. 
‘*Pray for me, brethren; pray forme!” There- 


upon an indignant member of the Association and unpleasant habits, and insisted on feeding of their Half-hour Recreations in Popular Sci- 


arose and advised the inquiring brother to ‘go 


amd get a medical education, and not come to! ways disliked.” After this frank avowal of his ' posits,” by Prof T. Sterry Hunt, and “‘The Phe- 





him, excused himself by saying that Amelia in- 
sisted as a condition of the marriage that her 


|the Y. M. C. A., a man who pretended to be mother should keep house for the young couple, 


and this:August could not consent to. ‘I told 
her,” said he, ‘‘that I loved her deeply, and was 
ready to marry her, but did not wish to marry 
her mother also, who was a woman of lordly 


me too much upon cabbage, a vegetable I al- 


vival of Religion, recently delivered, have been 
put into neat type and pamphlet form bv D. G. 
Francis, 17 Astor place, New York city. The 
former will be, recalled as repeated lately upon 
the Music Hall platform. They are able dis- 
courses, of course, and will prove provocative 
of thought and discussion. We commend them 
to reformers. 

Messrs. Estes & Lauriat provide for two addi- 
tional half-hours of the public leisure. No. 10 


ence treats of the ‘‘Origin of Metalliferous De- 


nomena of Sleep,” by Dr. Richardson. Par 
II. of Vol. 1 of Half-hour Recreations in Nat- 
ural History treats or ‘Insects of the Garden.” 
Both works will delight the scientific and in- 
quiring mind.—Boston. 

Cure for Thought-Taking, is a tiny volume, 
published by Warren & Wyman, New York, 
compiled from George MacDonald’s ‘‘Annals of 
a Quiet Neighborhood and Seaboard Parish.” 
The pages are full of the utmost humility and 
sweetness; yet they do not seem to us to em- 
body the dest thoughts of that author, but rather 
those thoughts that tend toward worship of 
Jesus, and in this interest we infer the compi- 
lation is made.—Henry Hoyt has the book for 
sale. 

Macmillan & Co., New York and London, 
print Lady Barker's First Lessons in the Prin’ 
ciples of Cooking, in which ‘“‘my lady” gives 
some very practical suggestions to thoughtful 
and economical housekeepers, which will do as 
well for this as the other side of the Atlantic. 

It is really, without being a ‘*cook-book,” a very 
useful treatise. The key-note is found in the 
opening paragraph: ‘“The day has come in Eng- 
lish social history when it is absolutely the 
bounden duty of every person at the head of a 
household—whether that household be large or 
small, rich or poor—to see that no waste is per- 
mitted in the preparation of food for the use of 
the family under his or her care.”—For sale by 

Nichols & Hall. 

Blackwood, for March, has continuations of 
the serials, ‘‘Valextine and his Brother,” and 

‘Disorder in Dreamland,” and the first part. of 

a new story, ‘‘Alice Lorraine.” ‘The Two 

Speransky—Part II.,” tells of Elizabeth Sper- 

ansky-Bagréeff, the center of a brilliant circle in 

St. Petersburg, a great traveller, and the author 

of several novels and other books, written in 


there printed Lloyd Garrison’s Liberator for French. ‘‘Lord Stanhope and the Historians of 
ten years. He was one of the twelve men who Queen Anne's Reign” contains sketches of many 


of the prominent men of the day, including 
Marlborough, Godolphin, ‘‘Orator Henley,” ete. ; 
there are two political articles, ‘‘The Elections of 


ly number of her magazine stories together and | 1868 and 1874,” and “Mr. Gladstone’g”Night 
will publish them, through Roberts Brothers, 
under the attractive title of ‘Some Women’s | 
Hearts.” The volume will include stories which Co.’s reprint. 
at the time of their publication attracted much 
ground which has been occupied by all vital | attention and were quite generally praised. 
Christians from the beginning,” whatever that | Mrs. Moulton is as good a story-writer as she 
is poet, and her book will undoubtedly sell, 
consensus of truth affirmed by all the -eformed | which is surely the test of popularity. Her 
confessions of faith, and particularly beliet in| friends hope for it such a success as he 


Attack and its Results,” and other readable con- 
ents.—New York, Leonard Scott Publishing 


The Three Judges: Story of the Men who 
Beheaded their King, by Israel P. Warren, 
with an introduction by Rev. Dr. Leonard Ba- 
con, is a new presentation of the old and well- 
known story of the three regicides, Goffe, Whal- 
ley and Dixwell. This narrative, by whomso- - 
ever told, can hardly fail to prove a source of 
instruction in the principles of civil and relig 

1ous liberty, and also in that highest truth which 
can alone inspire the deeds that make men im- 
mortal. ‘The late President Stiles of Yale Col- 
lege may be regarded as the standard historian 
of this episode of English-American life, and 
t this author has succeeded in condensing and 
popularizing the story in such creditable man- 
ner that it must offer a new interest to the 


Ninety- Three (93), by Victor Hugo, is a ree- 
ord of events in that fateful year of French rev- 


fortunes seemed coming to an end. ‘The bril- 


his most graphic pen the political riot which 
hen dominated the land. It is a tale of hor- 


triumphed over perils and difficulties that would 


such atheme. There is no love in the story— 
mas. The scene is laid in La Vendee, and the 
principal characters are three—Lantenac, a roy- 
alist marquis; Cimourdain, a priest turned Ja- 
cobin; and Gauvain, the nephew of Lantenac, 
who, reared an aristocrat, has become a demo- 
The former is a masterpiece of cruelty ; 
the second a man in whose nature pity and 
mercy have no root; and the third a noble soul, 
who follows reason and sentiment. Two of 
these meet a violent death, the other commits 
suicide. The story is strangely absorbing, 
though of a repellant character, illumined only 
by a ray of sunshine in the delineation of three 
children of a peasant woman. The translation 
is by Frank Lee Benedict; and the work for 
sale by A. Williams & Co. 

Theodore Parker: a Biography. By Octa- 


vius Brooks Frothingham.— Boston, James R. 
Osgood § Co.—At last we have a life of the 


library of select novels, Colonel Dacre, by | 8T¢t preacher and reformer worthy of the sub- 


It is thorough without trivial detail, pop- 
ular and yet wholly satisfying. It brings the 
vigorous iconaclast directly before the mental 
eye, and we see him in all his stalwart person- 
ality, hear him in the lightest cadences of his 
voice. Itis the work that has been long wanted, 
that the generation since 1860 might know the 
exact man Mr. Parker was from 1845 to that 
year. Here we have his birthplace and parent- 
age, his home and boyhood, his teaching and 
study, made conspicuous and fascinating. Then 
we pass to his experience at Divinity Hall, as a 
candidate for the ministry, and as a settled cler- 
gyman at West Roxbury, taking in the record of 
his young life with intense satisfaction. The 
ferment of thought in the ecclesiastical world, 
the Unitarian controversy, and the relief afford- 
ed by a visit to Europe, come next in the history 
of the young man. He returns to renew the 
conflict with old theories, maintains his posi- 
tion creditably as the pastor, but soon ripens 
characteristically into the preacher, in contra- 
diction from pastor, and then into the reformer, 
culminating in his public position as the anti- 
slavery agitator, the defender of the fugitive- 
slave, the denouncer of the Kansas atrocities, 
and the prophet who foretold America’s great 
civil strife. Then come the sadder chapters of 
his failing health, the departure in search of 
that forever lost, the tarrying at the Eternal ere 
he reached the Celestial city, and brief allusion 
to the posthumous tributes to his worth. In all 
this showing Mr. Frothingham has painted a 
most faithful and vivid picture. He has not 
been the mere colorist, using his pigments to 
heighten effects solely, but discriminatingly and 
judiciously, so that no one part overlays or out- 
weighs another in result. He recognizes that 
there were limitations of character and schol- 
arship, and says so in just and honest apprecia- 
tion. But he makes the reader feel that a great 
man in America was this son of the Lexington 
mechanic and farmer, and stamps him as one af- « 
fecting the thought of the age in which he lived. 
How fresh seem the Unitarian controversy and 
the battle of anti-slavery, as we run over these 
pages! What a Titan was there in those days 
hurling his stones and roots at the errors of 
superstition and politics! The author has had 
access to material never before published, to 
the private journal of his subject, and to the 
correspondence with dear and life-long friends. 
Hence a wealth of illustration and interpretation 
of his life-work is given which intensifies the 
interest of the narrative and fastens the argu- 
ment close into the reader’s consciousness. 
The hero is happy in his biographer, the biog- 
rapher apparently only too glad to paint such a 
hero. The work must prove the accepted stand- 
ard life of Theodore Parker for years to come. 
We trust it wi} be complemented by a full edi- 
tion of his wgrks. Such a result only is the 
adequate coficlusion of this most fortunate be- 
ginning. convenient index, and a heliotype 
copy of a daguerreotype portrait at the age of 
thirty-nine, accompany this handsome volume 





of nearly 600 pages. 





- The very oldest historical document known to 


* Every thousand years a new prophet is sent from 
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. Frothingham on “The 
Rev. pay ei on of Vice.” 


-_ 
A REGENT MUSIC HALL DISCOURSE. 
The speaker began by saying that his subject 


was suggested by the new temperance crusade | oyij, then, when refe 
found to be good. 
everything that proceeded from 


ch was spreading so fast in the West, and, 
hor Sachleving such excellent a 
This method of dealing with the vice of intem- 
rance, he said, had been tried before, but 
never with such success as at present, as the 
prohibitory theory had now given it a conspicu- 
ousness as asupplementary power which it never 
had before. Intemperance was next described 
by the speaker as an evil which had no redeem- 
ing features. It was the parent of three-quar- 
ters of all the crime and poverty that existed. 
It undermined the home, dragged young men 
down to ruin, and instilled a poison into the very 
veins of children. It also threatened to un- 
dermine the state, fur a drunken voter casts @ 
tipsy ballot. Theretore, say the prohibitionists, 
we must put the thing down, crush it out of ex- 
istence, cluse the dvors of the dram-shops. In 
the West the new movement was allied with 
religion, and the women who are the sufferers 
first and last from intemperance had taken the 
great work into their own hands. The object 
of it all was suppression. The same method is 
used to overthrow the great social vice, for to 
license it would be to approve it. The epeaker 
having thus strongly stated the prohibitory the- 
ory of dea.ing with vice, said he wished to con- 
sider kindly and generously the principles and 
policy of this system. Vice is thereby assumed 
as a vad habit that begins and ends with the in di- 
vidual; athing that is tangible and can be easily 
got huld of. But was this true, he asked, of those 
Yast vices which sweep through the world? that 
are universal in their extent? Vice under cer- 
tain circumstances, he said, became almost a law 
of life; it existed as an hereditary taint. Of this 
character he considered the vice of intemper- 
ance, which had existed from pre-historic times. 


exist was a Warning against this very crime. In- 
teinperance had been called a disease, but dis- 
ease was not a strong word enough to express 
it. The speaker then argued that this hetedi- 
tary feature of intemperance was what led the 
Christian church to adopt the theory of total 
depravity. It saw that the sins of the father 
were visited upon the child, and that in spite of 
all reason and persuasion people would still re- 
fuse to accept its doctrines. It then tried the 
system of suppression. It tried to suppress 
thought and mind, and to coerce a people into 
believing. Finding the world so full ot wicked- 
ness, it drew away its choicest spirits, men and 
women, and shut them up in monasteries to save 
them from its poliuting contact. What was the 
result? Vice was not kept out. It found an 
entrance, and there were at last seen in these 

laces excesses of passion more shameful than 
even the world without indulgedin. Doubt also 
sprang up and expanded. The supreme author- 
ity of the church was denied, and Luther and 
the Reformation followed. The Romish church 
in its suppressive policy fourd it could burn 
a thinker, but it could not burn thought. The 
lesson of it was that nothing that is natural can 
be suppressed. [Applause. } Real progress, 
the speaker then went on to argue, was a thing 
of slow growth. These spasmodic efforts to 
advance a cause produce a reaction which sets it 
back at a point behind where it was before. He 
believed that the principle of suppression could 
not be brought successfully ayainst any vice 
founded on habit, passion or appetite. Even 
the great social vice he regarded as, in a meas- 
ure, the safety-valve of society. It operated 
like the voleano in furnishing an outlet for pent- 
up fires wiich would otherwise envelop the 
world in destruction. Must we, then, he asked, 
let evil go on in its own way unchecked? No, 
he answered; a thousaadtimes No! What was 
needed was a return to the old theory of disct- 
pline. ‘The tires of passion were needed as the 
furnace of an ocean steamer is needed to pro- 
pel the vessel; but the will must be disciplined 
above passion, and the mind educated to seif- 
control. If men are deprived of a pleasure 
whict is vicious they must be supplied with one 
which is harmless. Because a certain toy is 
dangerous to a child he must not be denie@@ll 
toys. The great object should be to bridge over 
the idle hours of life with innocent amusements 
and make Sunday a day of attractiveness and 
innocent pleasure. Some very useful lessons 
on this point, he thuught, might be learned from 
our continental friends, the Germans. In clos- 
ing, he said the great effort should not be to 
uselessly try to suppress vice, which is irrepres- 
sible, but to build up virtue. 








Rev. Dr. F. H. Hedge on “ Parsism 
and Optimism with Reference to 
the Problem of Evil.” 


a ell 
tA RECENT KING’S CHAPEL DISCOURSE. 


Four different views of the universe divided 
the beiief of speculative minds—the universe 
the sole product of a single extra-mundane, in- 
telligent soul; the universe the joint product 
and battle-ground of the opposing powers; the 
universe the selt-manifestation of an eminent 
diffusive soul; the universe an independent self- 
existing reality—Theism, Dualism, Pantheism, 
Atheiam. Theism was the view which lay next 
to Christianity, referring as it did all facts and 
events to a single supreme power, the ultimate 
source of all that was in existence. But there 
was an apparent antagonism arising from this 
which faith might adjust, but which philosophy 
was troubled to explain to its understanding. 
The ditfculty was this: that it was not reason- 
able to suppose that, if one being created and ur- 
dained everything, the things created would be so 
ditferent and conflicting. ‘The unity affirmed in 
the cause was not perceived in the operation. 
The power was affirined to be absolutely good, 
but the world abounded in evil. The sharp dis- 
tinction between the good and evil powers, the 
one to be obeyed and worshipped, the other to 
be shunned and feared, was the prime and dis- 
tinguishing teature of Parsism. This ranked 
aniong the oldest of religions, and claimed for 
ite tounder Zoroaster, one of the illustrious of 
the human race, whose name, at the distance of 
three thousand years, like Abraham, repre- 
sented a hero of faith. Parsism in religion was 
dualism in philosophy. The eldest and sharp- 
est of all antagonisms were light and darkness, 
and these were incorporated into the idea of the 
doctrine of the Parsees. 

According to their belief there are two an- 
tagonistic powers, a wise Lord and an evil 
spirit; the former the source of all good, dwell 
ing in light; the latter the source of all bad, 
dwelling in the deepest darkness. The visible 
world derives its character from the conflict of 
these two powers. They were originally equal 
in power, and each the absolute ruler in his re- 
spective sphere. The evil spirit at last became 
aware of the existence of kis. opponent, and 
rushed at him to engage in battle. The latter, 
thinking that immediate conflict might result in 
his defeat, retired, and began to create beings 
who should aid him, the evil spirit meanwhile 
opposing to each creature a negative being. 
This went on for three thousand years. Then 
a compact, drawn up by the wise Lord, was 
signed, in accordance with which the conflict 
was postponed for nine thousand years, which 
made up the period of the world’s existence, 
according to the Parsees. Then the evil spirit 
perceived that he was outwitt-d, and in a despair 
of rage fled into his darkness, where he remained 
in a state of torpor for three thousand years. 
Meanwhile, the wise Lord let down from heaven 
the world, which he peop!ed with his creatures, 
who should regard it as an outpost to the 
heavenly land. When the evil spirit awoke | 
from his long sleep, urged on by his followers. 
he began to bestir himself. Finding the earth | 
opposcd between himself and the other world, 
he bored a hole through it and reached the top. 
There he seduces the first human pair, and 
from that time it is evident that on earth was to | 
be fought the final battle. Each power used all 
efforts to increase the number of its agents and 
followers. The evil oae created all sorts of dis- 


two undef the fule of an al 


God. There was no answer to this question. 
What love proposed and wisdom planned must 
needs be good. In the Father o wnpreane goed 
ness there could be no evil. What was call 

its gource, was 
If God w , then 
him — com, 
and as everything proceeded from him there 
could be paige For the apparent ills and 
sufferings optimism was the only explanation, 
and with it theism must stand or fall. 


Nasby. 
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ERANCE MOVEMENT STRIKES THE 

Chass moADs—-WitAT EFFECT IT HAD UP- 
ON BASCOM. 





Conreprit X Roaps 
(wich is in the State uv Kentucky), > 
February 28, 1874. 
When I opened my Northern papers and red 
uv the prayin movement by the wimmin uv 
Ohio and Injianna, I sed to myself, ‘The Cross- 
roads is bound to ketch it.” There aint no 
trouble agoin but wat it lites onto the Cross- 
roads. Misferchoon has markt the Crossroads 
for its own. 
And last Monday Rascom got a postal card 
on wich it wug statid that on che Fridry followin 
a delegashen uv ladies from New Boston, a 
manufakturin village started by a lot uv Yan- 
kees over about ten miles from here, where 
they don’t sell no spirits, wood visit the Cross- 
roads and try the efficacy uv prayer onto Bas- 
com, to see ef they cood not convert him to 
stop his sole-destroyin, demoralizin bizness. 
Ez Basco.o red the postal card (or rather ez I 
red it for him) he wuz a picter to look upon. 
His kneez knockt together and his face turned 
a ghastly pail, and his hand trembled so that it 
wuz with difficulty that he cood raise a glass uv 
likker to his lips. 

“My sole-destroyin 
bizness sole-destroyin! 
next?” 

“My time is about up, I guess,” remarkt 
Deekin Pogram. ‘I lev seen strange things in 
my lite-time, but when I am not allowed to take 
my regler drinks it is time I wuz goin hence.” 

“The idee,” said Iseaker Gavitt, ‘‘that sellin 
likker or drinkin itisdemoralizin. I hev drunk 
likker all my life, and—” 

At this pint Issaker’s wife come in, and want- 
ed Issaker to go and get some rice, and then go 
home and split some wood. Issuker wantid to 
know wat she come there fur, and the onreason- 
able woman bustid into tears, and said she 
couldn’t split wood, with no shoes and three 
inches of snow on the ground, and that there 
wuzn't a thing in the house for the sick baby to 
eat, and ef Issaker would spend half the time 
at work that he did loafin at Bascom’s and halt 
the money on his children that he did for likker, 
and— 

Issaker didn’t allow her to finish her onreason- 
able harangue. He took her by the shoulder 
and shoved her out the door, and swore that he 
didn’t know how it wuz in Ohio and Injeany, 
but he’d be d-—d if in Kentucky woman shood- 
ent keep in her proper spear. He wuznt agoin 
to allow no woman to dictate to him wat he 
shood do with his time or his money, nuther. 

Captain McPelter remarkt that ef his wife 
ever jined in sich & demonstrashun she'd wish 
she hadn’t. His wife tried to stop him from 
takin another drink wunst, after he felt his oats 
and hed throwd a cradle with a six months’ baby 
out uv the door, and the black eye she got wuz 
a warnin to her never to interfere with his pre- 
rogative no more. 

Poor Bascom wuz cast down. He said Am- 
erikin libberty wuz done gone when a passul 
uv wimmen got to goin about interferin with a 
man's biznis. But he shood adopt vigorous 
measures. He'd never surrender—never. 

Friday come and Bascom wuz ready for em. 
Evry wun uv our persuasion in the Corners hed 
ordered his wife to keep strikly in doors, and 
on no akkount to vencher out in the day. Bas- 
com asked us all to stay with him, and see thro 
it. To wich we all agreed. Them ez wuz mar- 
ried and kept house went home to fix up their 
doors and nail boards over the broken glass uv 
their winders, so that their wimmen shoodn't 
see outside. It’s no small matter to close up 
all the holes in the houses at the Corners. 

Well, at 11 o'clock a procession uy women 
did make their appearance at the lower end uv 
the village, and they moved slowly toward Bas- 
com’s. G. W. wuz ez pale ez a sheet. 

“Q. W.,” sed I, “‘there is but one thing yoo 
kin do. Rally yoor friends about yoo, and 
make head against this unholy croosade. The 
regular frequenters of the place are fritend, and 
are not here. Bring em here! Bring em here 
to wunzt! Swing out a placard which shel 
read :— 

‘‘Likker free to all doorin the continyooance 
uv this fanatikle campane! Ho! all ye that 
thirst! Come and drink without money and 
without price!” 

“This, G. W., will fetch em in, and ez long 
ez the likker is free they will stay in and give 
yoo their moral support. Shel I write the 
placard?” 

G. W. wavered. He cast one glance at his 
keys, and sighed hesitatingly. I cast one glanc:- 
at them kegs, and wuz determined that so good 
an opportunity shood not be lost. 

“Hal” sed I, “the foe! they come! they 
come! To hesitate now is to be lost. The 
head uv the invadin column hez turned the cor- 
ner. Shel I write?” 

**Yes !" sed Bascom, bustin’ into teers, ‘write. 
Ef they shet me up I'm rooined, and ef you hev 
free drinks I'm busted. But I'd ruther take the 
tree drinks part of it.” 

“Certainly,” sed Issaker Gavitt soothingly; 
“free drinks by all means. After all, Bascom, 
it amounts tu the same thing, It’s free drinks 
wre ig for yoo hev to charge em to us, don’t 
you?” 

And so I writ the placard and histed it up at 
the door. The result wus maijical. In |:ss 
than ten minits the glad nooze had reached 
every house in the village, and there wuz gath- 
ered together in Bascom’s sich a solid mas uv 
liberty-lovin men ez had never been seen to- 
gether at the Cross Roads. 

Bascom «ppointed two uv us to draw likker 
for the thirsty crowd, and then we throwd open 
the doors calkilatin to greet em with such cheers 
ez would effectooally silence all the singin and 
prayin they cood do. 

‘The wimmin approached. We cood see em. 
They wuz all closely vailed. Ez they approach- 
ed tne door I directed the likker to be served 
out faster, so ez to get the boys tuned up to the 
right pitch. But alas! they did not stop! 
They dicn’t stop to sing or to pray or nothin. 
They simply passed by, pullin their vails closer 
to their faces, an snickerin. I looked thro the 
vail uv one uv em and saw whiskers. But with 
rare presence of mind I said nothin. 

“Draw more likker!” I shouted; ‘‘they will 
be back in a moment.” 

By the time this drink wuz down Bascom wuz 
so far gone that he didn’t know nothin. He got 
lunatic, and springin from the counter insisted 
on everybody's not only drinkin but that every 
man uy us shood fill a bottle and take it with us. 

It is onnecessary to state what followed. The 
revilry waxed furious, and by night the bodies 
uv the fallen were piled on top uv each other 
tour deep. Evry drop uv likker in the house 
wuz gone, for wat wuzn't drank hed bin allowed 
to waste, for men drawd it who wuz too tite to 
shet the faucets. Bascom wuz laid out, Deacon 
Pogram wuz snorin ez tho he hedn’t slept fora 
week, and I, seesoned vessel that I am, wuz the 
wust played out uv any uv em. 

The next mornin Joe Bigler venchered around, 
and I asked him concernin the wimmin. 

‘“‘Wimmin!” sed he, “them wuzn’t wimmin. 
They wuz boys employed in the factrys in New 
Boston! Nasby,” sed he, confidenshly, “my 
opinion is that that cus, Pollock, put this up on 
you with a view to rooinin Bascom. I heered 
him talkin with one uv them factry men, who is 
his brother-in-law, and I hecred the brother-in- 
law say that it wuz too good not to do it. I 


bizness!” said he, ‘‘my 
Good heavens, wat 





eases and evils. 
Zoroaster was finally born. His birth was op- | 
ysed by evil spirits, and after he was born ef- 
as were made to killhim. He escaped by a se- | 
rive of miracles, and at the age of thirty he had 
an interview wth the wise Lord and received 
from him the Zend Avesta, the Parsee bible, 
through which he revealed Limself and his plans 
toman. As the tinal struggle approaches the evil 
spirit is xradually losing ground, so that at the 
end of the nine thousand years’ compact the vic- 
tory for the good will be easy and complete. 


heaven tu encourage the wige Lord's followers. 
The last one will be born of avirgin. A millen- 
nium period will follow his coming, during which 
man will lose all animal d: sires, such as hunger 
and thirst. Then there will be the resurrection, 
which will occupy fifty-seven years; and after 
this the final conflagration, in which the world 
will be consumed. All men will pass through | 





| Heaven, the joke isn’t onto me. 
| square drinks out uv it for nothin. 


presume that is what they referred to. But 
don't say that I told yoo.” 

Passin Pollock’s, an hour after, I heerd him 
and Bigler laffin vociferously, and I knowed 
that this wuz wat'they wuz laffinat. But, thank 
I got twenty 
But I do 
pity Bascom. His heart is broke. His empty 
barrels, his broken glasses and bottles, bear 
mute testimony to his losses. May Heaven for- 
give Pollock and Bigler! 

Petrrorecu V. Nassr, P. M. 








Fashion Follies. 
PREPARATIONS FOR EASTER. 


[XBW YORK CORRESPONDENCE OF THE COMMON- 
WEALTH. } 

A$ the solemn Lenten season is fast ap- 

proaching its last days, the bom ton are dividing 


remained, how fo reconcile cing end bee} 


THE NEW MATERIALS FOR DRESS GOODS 
are not only rich and derirable in texture but 
exquisite in tintings and combinations. For 
over-dresses, po #, and even full suits, 
new» Mesicane, or. paj will be in 
oon furore whe the weather becomes suffi- 
ciently warm to admit of its adoption. It is a 
strong silken fabric, woveu in open basket 
plaids, twenty-two inches in width, and is sold 
fur $8.00 per yard. Black grenadines still hold 
@ prominence among the thin fabrics with the 
addition of a brocaded satin stripe, called the 
Lohengrin stripe. For overdresses and polo- 
naises the latter-named goods are very stylish 
and effective, White victoria lawn, brocaded 
with leaves and vines, is another stylish summer 
fabric, and will be worn in suits and polonaises. 
HATS AND CHAPEAUX. 
These marvels of beauty and costliness, have, 
‘as was anticipated, increased greatly in dimen- 
sions, and the profusion of lace and flowers with 


which they are loaded is astonishing to those 
possessed of subdued tastes. The most popular 
importations are from Madames Virot, Vari- 
queau, Esther Barbrei, and Maie Hamm. The 
high, crushed crowns, with deep falling brims, 
filled with plaitings of crepe lisse, tulle, laces 
and flowers, are the prominent features of the 
apring b ts. A profusion of wild flowers is 
lavished upon then for garniture. Scarfs or 
sashes of jet embroidered Chantilly lace falls 
down to the shoulders ur even the bottom of the 
waist. ‘This is fastrned at the side or back of 
the bonnet with a charming cluster of wild sin- 
gle roses and green leaves, or perhaps heath 
blossoms, lily of the valley, hyacinths, or but- 
tercups and daisies. Small fruits and berrivs 
also obtain great favor for garniture. Large jet 
and steel ornaments, that cover the whole crown, 
are worn by many of the leaders of fashion, 
who always endeavor to have something start- 
ling. Jet aigrettes are also considered the cor- 
rect things for jaunty hats. 
LACES. 

The lace ‘epidemic ” in Gotham is reully 
becoming alarming, and approaching spring 
weather only has a tendency to increase its 
ravages. Spanish net, embroidered in large 
tigures and flowers, guipure, and Chantilly, are 
the prevailing qualities for making the new long 
sashes and scarfs — which are worn two and 
three yards in length. The new pattern of 
veil is made with plain net center, short, with 
souffle spots, and finished with a plain border, 
fulied on by side plaiting. 

COLLAR AND CUFF ORNAMENTS 
are now made in form of bells attached upon 
each end of a chain, and are so constructed as 


to ring distinctly when in motion. They will 
not probably be worn by those who are belles 
themselves. They are composed of gold, silver 
und French gilt. Others are made in form of 
safes, warranted to be fire and burglar proof— 
having all the appurtenances of a first class 
safe. The less capricious fashionables still ad- 
here to the balls, in the various materials or a 
combination of the same, according to taste. 
The new patterns of linen collars stand erect, 
slightly flaring from the neck, and finished in 
front to admit of wearing the new ornaments. 
PARASOLS AND 8UN UMBRELLAS 

are now called into requisition, and by examin- 
ing the various stocks we find some new styles 
added to the list. The ‘‘Army” and ‘‘Navy” are 
the two most popalar styles of the current sea- 
son. The handles of the latter are silver-plated 
and ornamented upon the end with anchors and 
crosses, while those belonging to the Army have 
swords and muskets represented upon the han- 
dles. The coverings are composed of dark navy 
blue silk, heavily twilled, or a plum tint of pur- 
ple. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

The popular-shaped fans for the approaching 
season will be the Eureka and Pompadour. 
Many of the popular importers tell us that the 
mammoth sized ones will be as universally 
adopted as last year. 

The latest out in shape of neck-gear is a tie 
composed of crepe de chene, with intersecting 
bands of lace, and edged with lace, about three 
inches in width. 

Black velvet and gros de suez silks, in high 
colors, are fashioned into most exquisite over- 
vests. These have ruchings of white tulle or 
crepe lisse around the throat, meeting at a point 
in front, where they are fastened with bouquet 
de corsage, composed of wild field-flowers. ‘The 
ends cross at the bottom of the waist in front, 
and fall away at one side, formingasash. They 
are made both plain and full, to suit the form of 
the wearer, and will be in great tavor for even- 
ing toilets or dinner and reception ornaments. 

The question of again resuming the adoption 
of crinoline is now being agitated in Europe, 
with a slight ‘‘amendanent” upon the former 
mode of connection. The wires in fr: nt are to 
be abandoned and all placed at the back, and 
made in form to keep the sweeping trains in 
their proper place. The sooner this fashion 
creeps over to America the better; and we have 
uo doubt many who have for the last year been 
halting between two opinions regarding the 
adoption of something to stay those monstrous 
trains and keep them in proper subjection, will 
gladly fall in with the first hint of this returning 
fashion. 

‘*Fascination” is the name of a new and de- 
lightful perfume about to be introduced to the 
fashionable world by that great chemist and per- 
fumer, Sundborg. ‘California Water” is the 


delicate and refreshing perfume. 

Costumes composed of fatlle silk will make 
their appearance in the popular church:s on 
Easter Sunday. Frorence Kimsatt. 
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The Senatorial Contest. 

There has been a daily vote in the convention 
of the two houses of our Legislature for a Sen- 
ator, since our last, but without a relative change 
in the condition of parties. Men begin to specu- 
late upon the need of filling the seat at all this 
term. In August or September next, they say, 
at the State Republican convention, the whole 
question of the control of the State for the en- 
suing year will be decided; and they are willing 
to take the result of that convention as to who 
shall represent the State at Washington. If 
Gen. Butler succeeds, then Mr. Dawes; if his 
opponents, then Mr. Hoar. With the exception 
of the vote on the finances, and possibly that on 
civil-rights—neither of which will probably re- 
ceive the vote of the new Senator, the first be- 
cause the question will be decided before he can 
get there, and the last because the Dill will not 
likely be taken up—there seems little to call for 
the presence of a new Senator this session. 
Moreover, they continue, it is as well to let Mr. 
Sumner’s four complete terms be rounded out 
with no representative but himself in the chair. 

We do not deem it probable that this reason- 
ing will prevail with members. We hear of a 
conference between the leaders of the two sec- 
tions of the party, with the view to a com- 
promise on some reputable citisen, like Charles 
Francis Adams, or William Claflin, or Alexan- 
der H. Bullock, for the residue of the present 
term, remanding the whole question to the peo- 
ple for the succession, as needs it must be, as 
the next Legislature chooses for the full term to 
follow. Whether this plan will be adopted or 
not will depend on the suggestions members 
will receive at home between now and Tuesday 
next, Fast-day and Sunday interviews helping 
them to obtain the ideas of their constituents. 
Rather than have any second-rate or forth- 
putting successor chosen at this time, the seat 
had better remain empty till the people can can- 
vass the merits of those likety to fill it. 

The summary of the ballots since the houses 
went into convention is as follows :— 

. 4th 

Dawes, 

Hoar, 

Curtis, 

Adams, 

Banka 

Sanford, 

Scattering, 





name given to a new toilet article, of the most i 


“‘nuisance”—the low dog-hole and grog-shop— 
occasionally the proprietor of a liquor establish- 
ment that ie not conducive to the quict and re- 
spectability of a givem locality—ie convicted and 
cleaned out. Is it any different elsewhere? 
Nominally in the interior cities and large towns 
the traffic is suppressed. But it is only appar- 
ently so. The open display is tabooed. The 
private indulgence will generally be promoted 
on the asking. What, then, is to be said about 
the law? Shall it be repealed? or shall tolera- 
tion be exercised towards the hotels that enter- 
tain travellers? And if the latter, by whom 
shall the discrimination be made? 

The problem is one of difficulty. It seems to 
us the right solution is in the education of the 
community, joined to a desire fur decorum and 
quiet neighborhood. The control of one’s own 
uppetite—induced by thoughtful conversation, 
the refinement of the family circle, the presenta- 
tion by parents to children uf the advantage of 
abstinence, considerations of the economy and 
greater health following from it—is the main 
thing. Can the taint ofthe blood of all the gener- 
ationa of drinkers that have preceded us be elimi- 
nated from the system? Doubtless it can be less- 
ened with each succeeding generation of abstain- 
ers. Must the temperance cause depend upon this 
slow process for a sturdy band of reformers and 
advocates? It seems a long-putting off of the 
temperance millennium to accept this. One 
thing surely will hasten universal abstinence. 
The resolve of each that, for himself, he will 
give no countenance to the use of spirits. But 
this will not be of practical value to the com- 
munity at large so long as physicians and others 
say Stimulate your system by spirits. The ap- 
petite is enkindled in the one case as rapidly as 
it is allayed in the other. It seems that, for 
our poor, weak humanity, we must come at 
last to legal regulation, not prohibition, to con- 
trol the great vice. And he wilil be the best 
regulator who, despite all advice and habit 
and social custom, absolutely refuses to have 
anything to do with the article, and resolutely 
maintains that purpose. 





Promotion of the Public Health. 

The State Board of Health, as usual, make a 
very interesting report to the Legislature, for 
the fifth time since its organization, the present 
session. It is divided into thirteen sections, of 
which the most important relate to the preven- 
tion of pulmonary diseases, the health of Mass- 
achusetts farmers, and school hygiene. Onc im- 
portant section relates to the injury of Massa- 
chusetts watercourses by improper sewerage, 
and the bearings of this subject upon the water 
supply of towns. Another section relates to 
the ravages of cerebro-spinal meningitis in 
1873. It seems that so far as the board of 
health could ascertain there were about five 
hundred cases in this State, in the first ten 
months of 1873, of which about sixty-one per 
cent. proved fatal. The disease prevailed chiefly 
in spring, April being the worst month. The 
shortest recorded duration of the disease was 
two hours, the longest, six months. In the 
majority of cases the locality where the dis- 
case manifested itself was low, damp, or badly 
drained. 

Dr. Bowditch contributes a paper upon the 
prevention of consumption. First and foremost 
he holds that the sun must have free access to 
every room that is occupied ; the drainage should 
also be scrupulously cared for, the house being 
built high and dry. Ventilation is the next 
necessity; open fireplaces, whether used for 
fires or not, are the best mode of ventilation. 
Air-tight stoves are declared inventions of the 
devil, and he says he would not prescribe for a 
consumptive who refused to give them up and 
ailopt the open fire of cual or wood. Where 
open fires cannot be used, the windows should 
be left open enough to secure ventilation, a 
crevice, at least, being left all night. The doc- 
tor believes that after the age of thirty or forty 
years a moderate use of alcohol is a proply- 
lactic against consumption, snd counsels sherry 
or beer. He does not, however, believe in al- 
coholic beverages for young people. Recrea- 
tion, vacations, whether for young or old, he 
deems one of the most efficient preventio.ss of 
consumption. In regard tu exercise, Dr. Bow- 
ditch sets walking first. Fast running is bad; 
dancing at proper times and under unexciting cir- 
cumstances is very beneficial ; otherwise, other- 
wise. Ilorseback riding is highly commended 
for consumptives, and an easy pacer or gal- 
lopper is to be preferred to a trotter. Rowing 
s highly commended. The residence of the 
patient should be high, dry, sunvy, and open to 
the south and west. 

Dr. Weston considers school hygiene. Among 
the questions asked of school-teachers were 
two. To that whether one sex is more liable 
than another to suffer in health from attend- 
ance at school, 109 out of 150 answers were 
that girls were more liable than boys; whether 
the advent of puberty increased this liability is 
answered with equal unanimity. The conclusion 
of Dr. Winsor is that the greater liability of girls 
to injury from school attendance after puberty 
is an established fact, which the State and local 
school-boards are bound to consider, and make 
the requisite changes looking to the introduction 
of such flexibility into the school system as shall 
recognize the necessities of teminine periodicity. 
A large majority of correspondence declared 
study out of school unhealthful, also that a sin- 
gle long session was more unhealthful than two 
short sessions. Defective ventilation in schools, 
the general evil of indecent privies, the desir- 
ability of fewer pupils to each teacher, the de- 
sirability of women on school-committees, are 
other points adverted to. There are 276,554 
children in the schools of the State. 

Dr. Adams considers the health of Massachu- 
setts farmers, a class numbering very nearly 
forty thousand, whereof 92.5 per cent. are na} 
tive born. Their longevity is sixty-five years, 
which shows them to be the longest-lived class 
in the State. The health of farmers’ wives is 
not, however, up to the average of married 
women. The life is too hard for them, besides 
‘being in-doors, and therefore less healthful than 
that of their husbands. Among farmers and 
their families ovérwork at specia! seasons of 
the year, exposure to bad weather, malaria and 
improper diet, are the most fruitful causes of 
disease. Rheumatism, fevers, especially ty- 
phoid, pulmonary affections and dyspepsia, are 
their commonest diseases. Dyspepsia is a mat- 
ter of course in most farmers’ families. This 
and the long list of diseases for which it pre- 
pares the way, are the results of bad food and 
bad habits of eating. He eats too generally 
when he is exhausted, and goes to work at once 
after eating, than which no practices could be 
more hurtful. The terribly hard life of far- 
mers’ wives is set forth as a chief cause of the 
broken-down constitutions of this class. The 
farmers’ child, who is too commonly neglected 
in daily life, is set to work at an age when na- 
ture designed him only to play and sleep. As 
a consequence he becomes stunted in body and 
mind. It is too common a practice for farmers 
to use small and unventilated bedrooms, and to 
sleep upon feather-beds. Insufficient recrea- 
tion is, moreover, a chief cause of ill-health 
among farmers and their families. Every far- 


The law, re, is practically inoperative in | gives im print his view of the case. Buta jury | Edward Avery of Braintree, Mayor Tarbox of 

a fig 2 to hotels. The keeper of the | will yet pass uponthe affair. Major Follett, also, | Lawrence, James S. Whitney, John Quincy Ad- 
had aclaim for shooting off the guns as artillery | ams, A. O. Brewster, P. A. Collins Mr. Nuble 
accompaniment to ‘‘ God Save the Queen,” the ‘ ‘ 
** Star-spangled Banner,” and other national 
aire. The agreement was that it should cost | after ten o’cloc 
some $5000. But a bi!l was brought in for 
$8000. Items were asked for, but declined; 


whereupon the committee thought they could 
not approve the bill and declined to pay till the 
details were given. The Major went to law, 
too, and Judge Russell was appointed auditor 
in this case. He has decided that the claim is a 
valid one, and the committee will probably pay. 
The fact is the committee have paid up all their 
indebtedness as fast as possible, and especially 
claims not traversed. The guarantee fund ot 
$200,000 kas all been used up, and probably 
$50,000 more will not satisfy the demands that 
have a show of legitimacy. Who next wishes 
to go on a guarantee fund? 


Boating On THe Tuames, ENGtanp.—The 
Cambridge (England) crew has once more won 
the laurels of aquatic victory on Thames water, 
and bids fair to score as many successive tri- 
umphs as Oxford did before the newer fortune 
of Cambridge began. Four annual victories 
have given the latter university the odds in the 
wagers, and well has she justitied the partiality 
of her backers. Oxford won in a monotonous 
succession 0: twenty years before 1870, but has 
vainly endeavored to recover herself ever since. 
This year the crews will not meet, as usual, to 
exchange congratulation with sympathetic con- 
dolement at the hospitable board of the Lord 
Mayor of London. That dignitary sent the 
customary invitations to the two crews, and 
Cambridge promptly responded; but for some 
reason cr other, which does not clearly appear, 
Oxford omitted to acknowledge the courtesy. 
Phe Lord Mayor, waxing impatient, finally sent 
the Oxfurd crew a telegram asking them whether 
they accepted the invitation; whereupon the 
crew returned a curt reply, declining it. Sir 
James Lusk then wrote back, telling them, in 
effect, that he was glad they had declined, as he 
should not eare to see them at the board of the 
Mansion House. This ‘‘pretty little quarrel,” 
as old Pepys would say, will somewhat mar the 
municipal festivities on the occasion of the race, 
especially as these festivities are chiefly effec- 
tive in smoothing the ruffled pride and disap- 
pointment of the defeated oarsmen; but the 
priggish want of politeness of the Oxonians is 
evidently in the wrong. The Cambridge crew 
will be feted as a number of stalwart and plucky 
young fellows deserve, and will go back to the 
banks of the Cam to prepare for another, and 
probably more hard-contested, struggle next 
year. 


Escare OF Rocurrort.—News comes that 
Henri Rochefort and Pascal Grousset have es- 
caped from the French penal colony of New 
Caledonia, and that the former is on his way to 
the United States via Australia. They escaped 
ina small open boat. They had been three days 
at sea when they were picked up by a British 
sailing vessel and brought to port. Americans 
generally will rejoice in the fact of their libera- 
tion, particularly Rochefort’s. The fiery young 
lampooner of Napoleon and Eugenie has had 
many a hair-breadth ’scape, both from men’s 
hands and from a constitution long wasted by 
consumptive disease. He narrowly missed be- 
ing shot on the field of Satory, not to speak of 
the previous danger he had encountered on the 
memorable day of Victor Noir’s funeral at Au- 
teuil. Often he has been reported as in a dying 
state, and once or twice at least as dead. In- 
deed, his health was so thoroughly wretched 
that even stern French political justice hesitated 
to ship him off to the penal settlement. It is 
not improbable that a nice diplomatic question 
will now arise as to whether France can demand 
their extradition trom the English government. 
Is Rochefort a criminal in the eyes of the extra- 
dition treaty? Under a Gladstone government 
the probabilities would be in his favor, but the 
Tories have always approved of the severest 
stringencies against the Paris Reds, and Mr. 
Disraeli may be tempted to strain a point and 
restore Rochefort to French justice. But Roche- 
fort is shrewd and active enough to put himself 
speedily out of England's power to do this. 
That the French republic should have punished 
Rochefort for his attacks on Napoleon, after the 
latter was driven from France, is one of the 
anomalies of the panic that overtook France in 
1871. : 


Tiont Laciye.—This vid but yet ever-new 
topic of reprobation by physicians and hygien- 
ists received recent sharp attention in a lecture 
in this city by Dr. Horace Chase. He said, 
what will surprise many, that diseases and af- 
fections of the heart were generally more nu- 
merous with men than women, and in about 2300 
examinations of goldiers who had been wounded 
either by bullets or sunstroke he had not found 
a thoroughly sound heart. There were various 
dpinions regarding the quantity ot blood in the 
human body. The general belief wis that there 
were between fifteen and twenty-four pounds in 
an adult, but recent researches have shown that 
it does not exceed fourteen pounds. This con- 
clusion was arrived at by ascertaining the time 
which it takes for blood to make the circuit of 
the vessels, going from the heart through the 
veins and the lungs back again to the left heart. 
Enumerating the evils which spring from tight 
lacing, he said these were, in substance, too lit- 
tle blood was allowed to return to the lungs to 
supply the requisite amount of nourishment, 
and the capillary circulation was seriously ob- 
structed. By tight lacing the natural healthy 
circulation of blood is demoralized, and the in- 
haling of a sufficient quantity of oxygen is pre- 
vented; it also causes an inadequate exchange 
of gases in the lungs, and impedes the free re- 
turn of blood—it throws a burden on the left 
heart and causes it to decrease in size, and al- 
most severs the liver in two parts, and shortens 
and thickens the valves of the heart—thus im- 
peding free circulation, inhalation and respira- 
tion. Heart disease was not, as is supposed, 
incurable—in fact, nearly every phase of that 
dreaded disease was amenable to science. If 
ladies were compelled by law to endure such 
tortures there would be such a commotion in 
the community as was never before witnessed; 
but they bear it calmly when it is enjoined by 
the high court of fashion. It is as sure death to 
bind the body as it is to bind the neck, but may 
not beas quick. For tbe one grave that is filled 
with an honest corpse there are a thousand filled 
with suicidal ones. 


Pouitics anp Feastino.— The Democratic 
minority of the Legislature have had a sensa- 
tion. The State Committee, desiring to mark 
its appreciation of the solidity with which the 
Democratic members have stood together in the 
Senatorial contest in behalf of strict party lines, 
gave them a supper, Monday evening, at the 
United States Hotel. Besides Senators and 
Representatives, there were guests and out- 
siders sufficient to make up over a hundred and 
ten men. William Aspinwall, chairman of the 
State Committee, presided at the table. The 
party had a very good supper, after which they 
hada rich treat of pure ‘‘Democracy,” so called, 
flowing mostly from eloquent lips, conspicuous 


of Westfield, Wm. W. Warren, and Oliver 
Stevens of Boston. 


sentiment which had been uttered, and diss}, 
posed to accept it all for truth. One singular 
feature of the occasion was the presence ot Gen. 


for Charles Sumner, thus showing he was not 
always so enthusiastic for “sticking”; and an- 
other the conglomerate character of our pres- 
ent ‘“‘Democracy”—Messrs. Aspinwall, Gaston, 
and Saltonstall, being Whigs as recently as 
there was any Whiggery, Mr. Brewster being a 
Know-Nothing in 1855-6, Mr. Adams a Repub- 


All present departed soon 
k, extremely pleased with the 


Whitney, who, twenty-three years ago, voted 


lican till 1866, and several others rather feeble 
Democrats all along. The leaders of the party 
at the present day seem generally to have come 
from the opposition, and from a very exclusive 
social set, and the rank and file mainly from 
“over the sea.”—The next evening, at the Tre- 
mont House, the Republicans broke bread and 
spuke speeches. Nothing was said of candi- 
dates for Senator, but all was of the future of 
the party. 


Tut Goop-Brs or Dr. Livinestoxe.—Re- 
cent authentic information shows that Dr. Liv- 
ingstone had been ill of chronic dysentery sev- 
eral months early in, 1873, was well. supplied 
with stores and medicines, but had a present- 
ment the «ttack would prove fatal. At first§he 
was able to ride on a dunkey, but soon had to 
be carried. Arriving at Muilala, beyond Lake 
Bemba, in the Bisa country, he said, ‘‘Build me 
a hut to die in.” A hut was built by his fol- 
lowers. The Ist of fay he was confined to his 
bed, ind afterwards suffered greatly, groaning 
night and day. The third day he said he was 
very cold, and requested more grass to be put 
over the hut. His fullowers could not speak to 
or go near him. Kitumbo, the chief of Bisa, 
sent flour and beans, and behaved well towards 
the party. The fourth day Dr. Livingstone was 
miserable, and died about midnight. He made 
his last entry in his diary April 27th. He spoke 
much and sadly of home and family. When 
first seized by the fatal attack he told his fol- 
lowers he intended to exchange everything for 
ivory to give them, and then to push on to Ujiji 
and Zanzibar, and try to reach England. The 
day on which he died his followers consulted 
what to do. The Nassick boys determined to 
preserve the remains. They were afraid to in- 
form the chief of the death of the doctor. The 
secretary had the body removed to another hut, 
and built a high fence around it to insure pri- 
vacy. He then removed the internal organs, 
placed them ina tin box, and buried them inside 
the fence under a largetree. Jacob Wainwright 
cut an inscription on the tree, thus: ‘Dr. Liv- 
ingstone, died May 4th, 1873,” and superscribed 
it with the name of the head man, ‘ Susa.” 
The body was preserved in salt and dried in the 
sun twelve days. Kitumbo, on being informed 
of Livingstone’s death, had the drums beat and 
guns fired as a token of respect, and allowed the 
followers to remove the body, which they placed 
in a coffin of bark and commenced the journey 
to Unyanyembe, which consumed about six 
months, sending in advance a party with infor- 
mation of all that had occurred, addressed to 
Livingstone’s son. The body arrived at Un- 
yamyembe ten days after the advance party, 
and rested there two weeks. At Unyamyembe 
the remains were placed in another bark case, a 
smaller one, done up to represent a bale of 
goods, so as to deceive the natives, who ob- 
jected to the passage of the corpse, and thus 
carried to Zanzibar Livingstone’s clothing, pa- 
pers and instruments, accompanying the body. 
When sick in bed Livingstone prayed much at 
Muilala, and said, ‘“‘I am going home.” Webb, 
the American consul at Zanzibar, received let- 
ters through Murphy from Livingstone for Stan- 
ley, and will deliver them personally. After 
Stanley's departure the doctor left Unyan- 
yembe, rounded the south end of Tanganyika, 
travelled south to Lake Bomba or Banguelo, 
crossed it from the south to the north, then pro- 
eceded along the east side, returning north 
through the marshes to Muilala. All his pa- 
pers were sealed, and addressed to the secretary 
of state. They are in charge of Arthur Laing, 
a British merchant at Zanzibar. Messrs. Mur- 
phy and Cameron remain behind. 


Tus Burpens or Wasuinoron Hien Lirs.— 
Fashion has its penalties as well as its triumphs. 
Every one wiil mentally remark on reading this 
account of social customs in Washington, ‘*‘Why 
will they be so foulish?” ‘To an average ambi- 
tion the pleasures of auch society do not half 
compensate for the disagreeable things that are 
their inevitable attendants. The extract is from 
a Washington letter to the New York Times :— 

The ladies of the family of a cabinet officer 
must receive every Wednesday during the ‘‘sea- 
son” from 2 or 3 to 5.30 o'clock. On these oc- 
casions the houses must be open to all who 
choose to call, and from three hundred to six 
hundred persons avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity on each reception day. The fatigue of 
these receptions is revere enough, but the ex- 
pense is appalling to those who have no income 
but the stipend allowed by the government. 
Refreshments are deemed indispensable at these 
receptions, and, of course, there must be an 
extra number of servants. The furnishing of 
the plainest refreshments, consisting of choco- 
late, tea, cakes, etc., costs from $50 to $75 for 
each reception. This includes the wages of two 
extra servants at from $3 to $5 each. Six, at 
leasc, of these receptions are given during the 
season. Besides, there is the reception on New 
Year's day, at which more costly refreshments 
are provided. The expense attending the week- 
ly reception days is really much more than $75 
each. It is not unusual that flowers—a few at 
least being indispensable—cost as much as re- 
treshments. The Wednesday receptions for a 

eason cannot cost a member of the cabinet 
much less than $1000 a year. 

But, besides the morning receptions, ‘‘card” 
receptions are expected, and these involve a 
much heavier expense. Every one who has 
called and left a card at a Wednesday reception 
is entitled, by the ridiculous custom which pre- 
vails, to two acknowldgments of the call. 
The call must be returned by the ladies of the 
family, who, at the same time, leave the official 
card of the minister. The call must also be 
acknowledged by an invitation to at least one 
evening reception. This involves more outlay 
than at first seems possible. The visiting list 
of a “cabinet lady” contains no less than two 
or three thousand names. One lady, this win- 
ter, in countiug up the invitations she must 
issue for a single evening reception, found the 
number to be 2200. Usually two receptions 
are given, and the guests are, as far as pos- 
sible, divided between the two. The cost of 
2200 invitations alone beccmes an item of im- 
portance. Exclusive of the plate, the cost of 
which averages $12, the cards and envelopes 
and the engraving cost about four cents for each 
invitation, or, for 2200, $88. Extra servants 
are, of course. required for the evening enter- 
tainment—three or more in the dining-room, 
maids in the ladies’ dressing-rooms, and men to 
take charge of gentlemen's coats and hats. 

Generally at these ‘‘crushes” there is no 
oom for music—certainly none for dancing. 
The supper, however, causes the chief expense. 
It consists of coffee, claret punch, sherry wine, 
one or two kinds of ices, sandwiches and chicken 
salad. A ‘cabinet lady” told me that she found 
it impossible to provide enough chicken salad, 
although she purchased six dozen chickens. 
For sandwiches, three or four large hams had 
been used, and one hundred loaves of bread. 
Four or five gallons of sherry were necessary, 
and even larger quantities of claret. Thi re- 
turning of calls, a ridiculous demand custom 
makes of these ladies, imposes a heavy burden 
of expenses on cabinet officers, and a still more 
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CORRESPONDENUVE. 


From “Jane Green.” 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Boston, March 30, 1874. 
MICHAEL ANGELO DEFENDED. 
Cousin Kervuran:—In my last letter I told 


statue, a Sleeping Cupid, to a gentleman in 
Rome. The real fact in the case is, it was sold 
to a cardinal, St. Giorgio. I presume a cardi- 
nal may be a gentleman, and he may not be; so 
you may regard my statement as true, or not 
true, just as you please. At any rate, Raphael 
afterward painted the same cardinal in one of 
his frescoes atthe Vatican. A French author, 
Fallet, has an allusion to this statue which gives 
Angelo the benefit of a doubt, and I will here 
translate it; ‘‘Some say that, the statue being 
tinished, Angelo broke one of the arms and sold 
it for an antique; others think the sculptor 
could not have brought himself thus to mutilate 
his statue, but that the dealer to whom he had 
sold it for thirty crowns devised the ruse by 
means of which he re-sold it for two hundred 
ducats. However it might be, the work was re- 
garded ag one of the most beautiful gems of the 
antique until, the arm being found, the trick 
was discovered.” I also alluded to the loveli- 
ness of his Madonnas, that of the Pteta, so- 
called, the mother with the dead Christ in her 
lap, and others, regretting that we could not 
sufficiently raise the veil of the past to learn 
something of his women friends from whom he 
might have gathered inspiration. I have since 
been told that Vittoria Colonna, an Italian poet- 
ess, a beautiful and accomplished woman of his 
time, was his friend. She was daughter of 
Fabrizio Colonna, born in the castle of Marino, 
in the year 1490, and married in early life to 
the son of the Marquis of Pescara, to whom she 
was tenderly attached. Both before her mar- 
riage and after the death of her husband her 
hand was solicited in marriage by dukes and 
princes, all of whom she resisted ‘or her one 
attachment and her devotion to literature. Later 
in life she assumed a religious habit, that of St. 
Catherine, in Viterbo. This lady, in return for 
her friendship and encouragement, was greaily 
admired by Michael Angelo, and it is not im- 
probable that from her he drew inspiration for his 
beautiful Madonnas and angels. 
RAPHAEL. 

Mr. Perkins’s lecture, on Friday evening of 
last week, was devoted to Raphael and the exhi- 
vition of stereoptic views of some of his works. 
He was born in 1483, about nine years after 
Michael Angelo, in the little village of Urbino, 
in the States of the Church. Michael Angelo 
seems to have aroused the envy and jealousy of 
his fellow-pupils, of his master, never; Domi- 
nique Ghirlandaio ever being proud of his pu- 
pil’s superiority to himself. But Raphael's 
sweetness of disposition, gentleness of manners, 
and rare physical beauty, seem to have drawn 
toward him the hearts of all with whom he came 
in contact, as well as that of Perugino, his first 
master. So when, in 1508, atthe age of twenty- 
five, he was introduced by his Uncle Bramante, 
the architect, to the pope, Julius II., kneeling 
before him, the pope raised him, called him an 
angel, and said he had sent for him to decorate 
with frescoes the walls of his palace. The lines 
seem to have fallen in pleasant places through 
life to Raphael, afar from the envies and jeal- 
ousies, the contentions and troubles, that fell to 
the lot of Angelo. The portrait of Raphael 
presented by Mr. Perkins worthily represented 
the character he described; also the two pro- 
files of Raphael and Perugino, in close contact, 
seemed typical of the close intimacy and warm 
friendship existing between them. 

Mr. Perkins also presented stereoptic views 
of his frescoes that adorned the walls of the 
Vatican, the first representing theology, con- 
sisting of an assemblage of the dignitaries of 
the church in council, above them Christ, en- 
throned on clouds, presiding over a heavenly 
host of saints and angels. Mr. Perkins spoke 
of the grouping of this fresco as so natural as 
not to seem made for a picture. This was his 
first work in Rome, after which, here becoming 
more acquainted with the antique, a change 
came over his style. A religious, mystic ele- 
ment prevailed in his earlier works, under the 
intluence of Perugino; in the latter there was 
more breadth, an etfurt to obtain the beautiful 
in art, the love of beauty seeming greater, that of 
individual character less. Another picture pre- 
sented represented poetry, called ‘‘Parnassus,” 
an assembiage of Greek, Roman and Italian poets 
on Mount Parnassus. with Apollo and the Muses 
in the center. Into this picture was introduced 
Jacquim Sanzinano (perhaps I am at fault in 
in spelling), a celebrated violinist. Another 
picture represented philosophy, called ‘ The 
School of Athens,” which consisted of a large 
hall in which was grouped the sages and phi- 
losophers of antiquity. The hall of the picture 
was designed by Bramante, on either side of 
which was a niche, one containing the represen- 
tation of a statue of Apollo, the other that ot 
Minerva. 

Another fresco was illustrative of the times 
ot Julius, historical and dramatic; still another, 
representing the king of the Huns with men 
and horses in battle array; and another, the 
Heliodorous, representing the expulsion of 
Heliodorous from the Temple, as related by 
Maccabees. 

AT THE NEW-CHURCH VESTRY. 

Last week I was privileged to attend a very 
pleasant and informal gathering of the people of 
the New Jerusalem in the vestry of their church. 


The occasion was to listen to music by Miss 
Werner, and readings by another Jady, a mem- 
ber of the society; the object to raise money 
for purposes of benevolence. It was pleasant 
to meet there a few familiar faces from the dear 
old home in the beautiful valley of the Penob- 
scot. One of these friends had but recently been 
joined to the bright young bride that he had 
found among these pleasant people. As happy 
a journey through life, through all life, as his 
has been true and faithful in the past. nay it be 
theirs henceforth to enjoy! Another unex- 
pected greeting was thi.t of a Harvard pro- 
fessor who had just come in fur the evening, 
drawn thither by the fame of the pianist, Miss 
Werner, who, I have been told, is daughter of a 
talented German musician formerly connected 
with the asylum forthe blind. Another of these | 
old friends was the accomplished reader herself. 
I have not heretofore been greatly attracted by 
most of the readings [ have heard ‘I'oo many 
of them seem to partake of an old lady’s defini- 
tion I once heard, ‘‘high-flown” reading. But 
not so on this occasion; nor can I attribute the 
pleasure I received to personal partiality. True, 
the rendering was not powerful, like that of 
Murdoch as he represented himself, or imitated 
Macready and Kean and Cooper and Mathews 
and Forrest. I am not certain whether the voice 
at its lowest could be well heard in the back 
part of the room; but it arose with occasion, 
and the reader seemed to me to possess dramatic 
talent and an appreciation of the characters in- 
troduced. The selections were well chosen and 
refined in character, even the most comic, from 
their simplicity. ‘The Little Prophet" was 
very charining, and we almost decided it a pro- 
duction of the reader. Jean Ingelow’s ‘High 
Tide in Lincolnshire” was very touchingly ren- 
dered. But I will allow myself the mention of 
only one piece more, ‘‘Jemima.” It was the story 
of a simple, lisping country maiden, of her own 
telling, her courtship and marriage, which was 
repeated in a manner so simple and natural, with 
such heartfelt appreciation and sympathy, that, 
for the time-being, you might have easily im- 
agined the reader was telling her own story. 
The music was very fine; and in answer to an 
encore after Mills’s ‘Recollections of Home,” 
the pianist gave the sweet ‘“‘Bonny Doon.” 
PARKER-FRATERNITY ANNIVERSARY. 
Again, I have attended an entertainment in 
Parker-Memorial Hall, the sixteenth anniversary 
of the Parker-Fraternity, consisting of music, 
speeches, collation and dancing. I didn't get 
there in season to Kear Mr. Whitney’s first song, 
but I again heard his ‘‘Loving heart, trust on.” 
A “‘Down-east” admirer of Mr. Whitney (he 
was also a good judge of music) once told me 
he had the finest tenor voice in New England. 
That song was very good for once; but I do 
hope if I am ever privileged to hear him sing 
again ic will be some other than that sentimental 
morceau. ‘The Singing Lesson,” as sung by 
Mr. Perkins and Mrs. Carter, was very spirited. 
Nor did I get there in season to hear Mr. Long- 
fellow’s speech; but later in the evening I saw 
him bearing away a lovely bouquet, which re- 
minded me of what he told the congregation in 
a sermon not long since: that on a previous Sab- 
bath he had acted the part of their flower-mis- 
sionary in distributing the flowers he had car- 
ried away from the pulpit. First he met a pair 
of seeming lovers, who, looking wistfully at the 


this winter by any one. 


person who had known Mr. Parker in “ _— 
seeing Mr. Morse’s bust, suid he had agai . 
Mr. Parker. Mr. Alger, when called upon, #&) 
he had decided not to make a speech; but 'e 
was applauded so persistently that he revers 
his decision; and, greatly to my su: prise, t 
found there was a facetiousness about him o 
which his serious discourses give no ee 
Mrs. Dall said that a great deal had already 
been said of Mr. Sumner, but it seemed that Pt 
vet had the real word been spoken. She os 
to the early days when he was the favorite wit 
the ladies in Boston fashionable society; and 
a little later, after his first anti-slavery effort 
when Daniel Webster had become the livn, at 
a party (or ball) one evening he waiked the 
length of the hall, but no lady's hand was ex- 
terded in response to his own to join him in the 
dance. A little thing one might regard that 
social ostracism, but it was not a little thing to 
his sensitive nature and in the manner in which 
it was borne. Mr. Slack was the last speaker. 
He said that when, as a young man, he come 
menced housekeeping, he hung on his sitting- 
room walls the portraits of Theodore Parker 
and Charles Sumner. One day, when Mr. Par- 
ker called, as leaving the house he looked at 
the pictures, and Mrs. Slack remarked, “You 
see my husband has hung on the wal) the sym- 
bols of his politics and his religion,” Mr. Par- 
ker replied in his pleasant. deliberate manner, 
“Well, 1 hope neither of us will ever do any- 
thing to make him ashamed of his politics or 
his religion.” Mr. Slack added with emphasis, 
“And neither of them ever have done anything 
to be ashamed of.” Truly, that emphatic asser- 
tion merited a hearty response. Later in the 
evening, as the younger ones danced, I saw Bish- 
op Ferette, of the Greek church, in conversation 
with some ladies, to a portion of which I lia- 
tened. He said that his religious ideas at pres- 
ent were much in accord with those of Mr. 
Parker. He had attempted to be a Protestant 
(evangelical, I presume he meant), but found 
that was not what he wanted. Who could em- 
brace a religion so hard and cruel in character 
that it could not be introduced in literature? 
Think of Longfellow’s poems with such a creed! 
Then he had studied Cathulicism, but that did 
not satisfy. At last he found help in the Greek 
church. Though limited in creed it was liberal 
in practice; and, like the dead Indian whose son 
had paid a Catholic priest to pray him out of 
purgatory, after getting the head and shoulders 
through, he could not go back again. The last 
I recollect to have heard him say was that in 
this life we only gather up a few ideas, a few 
truths, to carry into and be enlarged upon in the 
next world. Thus were strengthened my pre- 
vious convictions that more of truth than poetry 
was contained in the philosophy of the aged 
coloréd man who was trying to learn to read the 
bible. Some one said to him, ‘‘Uncle, you are 
so old you can’t live long, and I should not 
think you would want to learn to read now.” 
He replied, ‘‘Oh! Massa, I want to get a little 
start ‘fore I go into de udder world.” Truth or 
poetry! Well, I don’t know but there is also 
as much poetry as truth, after all, in the thought 
of the old slave. JANE GREBX. 





From Washington. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Wasuineton, April 1, 1874. 
CHEAP TRANSPORTATION. 

In Congress yesterday the first substantial 
victory was won for cheapened transportation in 
the passage of a bill giving to the government 
the right to take possession of the Louisville and 
Portland canal in Kentucky. This bill carries 
an appropriation of over one million to pay its 
debts and purchase its stock. Mr. Wheeler of 
New York succeeded in amending the bill as it 
came from the committee by making a proviso 
that no part of the purchase money be paid 
until the State of Kentucky relinquishes all 
rights in the canal. Mr. Wheeler has been 
very industrious in gathering information in re- 
gard to the status of the canal and its connec- 
tion to the State, and was charged by some of 
the members of the committee with buying infor- 
mation that was not before the committee. Mr. 
Wheeler answered that he had but just obtained 
it. The idea of governmental control of all the 
necessities of the community is growing upon 
the legislative mind, and it will not be long be- 
fore there will be a strong party in Congress who 
will boldly advocate the postal-telegraph—one 
of the great needs of to-day, transportation and 
intercommunication between the States, the ex- 
clusive issue of money by the U. S. Treasury, 
and postal banks. The iron rule of monopoly 
is drawing to an end, and must be replaced by 
a more beneficent and grander system of ad- 
ministration of both private and public interests 
than now obtains. The passage of the bill is 
the earnest of much more that is sure to foilow. 

THE FINANCIAL ISSUE. 

The currency question is still agitating Con- 
gress as well as the people. The bill now be- 
fore the House will be an omnibus measure that 
will carry all the legislation likely to be had 
upon the subject during this session. It makes 
greenbacks a legal-tender issue up to $400,000, 
000, and $40,000,000 as a reserve. ‘This propos 
sition is not so well settled upon as the former. 
Strong efforts will be made to establish freee 
banking. If banking is not made absolutely 
free, the maximum of issue will be increased so 
as to permit every State and Territory to isswe 
an amount equal to the pro-rata issue of New 
York or New England. The $400,000,000 prop- 
osition has a clear majority in the House and 
of about tive inthe Senate. So that it is a pretty 
well established fact that there will be an in- 
creased circulation voted by both houses of 
Congress. The interconvertible bond is quite 
likely to be embodied in the s#me bill. ‘This 
scheme has many and enthusiastic endorsers, 
and a desperate effort will be made to introduce 
it. 

SENATOR JONES OF NEVADA. 

Senator Jones, of Nevada, maile his maiden 
speech to-day on the currency question, and, as 
your correspondent prophecied in a previous 
letter, prompted by the practical issue in ques- 
tion, he gave in this his first effort at speech- 
making promise of the orator as well as of the 
business legislator. He waa fortunate to drift 
rather than force his way intu the debate. Mr. 
Jones is a hard-money man of the hardest 
school, and he believes in the measure-of-value 
theory to the fullest extent, and therefore natu- 
rally favors gold, which represents in a tangible 
form the to-be-desired measure of value. He 
has watched the debate throughout with the 
closest interest, not having left his seat during 
its continuance. To-day every one in the 
chamber was strung up by the intensity of the 
discussion; this earnestness prompted the Neva- 
da Senator to propound a question to Gov. Mor- 
ton, and from that slender point was projected 
a telling speech of unwonted force and fire in 
delivery, considering the nature of the topic, 
and full of knowledge of theories, facts and fig- 
urea. Mr. Jones’s manner was a little embar- 
rassed by the natural hesitancy and modesty 
becoming one for the first time addressing the 
United States Senate. There was magnetism. 
and firmness in his delivery, a picturesque force 
and aptness in his illustrations, a clear ring im 
his voice, and that decided earnestness whieh 
procures oratorical success. His retorts were 
particularly happy, and so far he has been the 
only man of the minority that has silenced Mor- 
ton. Undoubtedly, as the wealthiest man in the 
Senate, anjas authority on hard money, Mr. 
Jones’s sentiments were looked for with more 
than usual interest. The measure of his speech 
was expressed by Senator Carpenter’s congratu- 
lations with: ‘**Why the deuce, Junes, didn’t 
you make that speech betore? it might have 
changed the whole tenor of the debate.” 

COSTUME RECITATIONS. 

Lincoln Hall was filled to overtlowing last 
evening to hear Mrs. Ames and ‘‘Grace Green- 
leaf” give recitations in costume. The enter- 
tainment is generally pronounced a complete 
success. The audience was composed of the 
fashion and beauty of the city. ‘*Grace” is par- 
ticularly happy in her personations, and espe- 
cially go in the comic and humorous. ‘The af- 
fair was the most decidediy successful in point 
of numbers and enthusiasm that has been given 
H. M. B 








BRIEF NOTES. 


Attend the Faneuil all anti-inflation meeting 
to-night! 
A large circle of friends will sympathize with 


Alanson W. Beard and his estimible family at 
the death of his eldest son. 


There was no Democratic opposition in Rhode 
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The Prohibitory Law in Large Cities. 
Recent cases in Boston have showr that the 
juries will not convict reputable hotel-keepers 
under the prohibitory law. George Young and 
Harvey D. Parker unquestionably, as landlords 
of Young’s Hotel and the Parker House re-| Sovcvenmms oF tHe Peace Jcsites. — The 


and first being those of William Gaston, who 
thought that the example of these seventy-five 
Democrats in the assembly was what the party 
had needed for years, and would assure them 
victory in the State. Their enemies, the Re- |< a 
. res aera é 5 publicans, were dropping to pieces, and Con- Se uae Pre ae aa Erp 
spectively, sell intoxicating liquors—to casual | memories of the great musical festival of 1872 | necticut would soon fullow where New Hamp- deliver cards when ladies are out is scarcely 
and momentary guests, without meals, as well| are revived by a statement in the daily news-j| shire had led. For his very acceptable and | Jess indispensable than a coachman. 

and fidelity are held as of the utmost import- as to those who tarry a day or longer, and have | papers by Mr. Zerrahn, the conductor, that he | generous prophecies the eloquent speaker when : 
ance. Those who embrace it ure about one| temporal welfare, The continual announce- | rovms, beds and meals. Everybody knows that | rendered services to the executive committee | le sat down was rewarded with ‘Three cheers| Objection is made to the action of Chief Jus- 
bundred thousand in number. The principle | ment of spring openings severely test the shop- | there you can get ‘‘a drink” whenever you want|and had been refused compensation therefor. | fur William Gaston, next Governor of Massa- | tice Waite in ordering that, as Friday (yesterday) 
ping proclivities of the elite de mode of ttn There is littie concealment, and no denial | The matter has been in litigation, and was re- | chusetts.” Charles Levi Woodbury in his speech | was Good Friday, motions should be heard on 
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soul reaches a brilge. There sit judges, and if | ¢2ading down Broadway we meet matronly and 
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The religion is founded in morality, and trath 
stantly keep an eye to their spiritual as well as 


grievous burden on the ladies themselves. The 
keeping of a carriage and horses, which this 
duty makes necessary, costs about $195 per 
month. With such an overwhelmning number 
of calls to return in person, the saving of time 


beautiful flowers, he gave to each a flower. 
Next, some little children, to whom he also 
made a contribution. Next, a rough-looking 
man, who also extended a hand none too clean, 
in which he also placed a flower, which the 
giver thought might influence him to more 
cleanliness. The remains of the bouquet went 
to yladden the senses of an invalid; und so the 
mission was accomplished. I had no doubt the 
flowers on this occasion were going on a simi- 
lar errand. But I must go back to the be- 
ginning. Mr. Gannett was speaking, as I en- 
tered the hall, of Mr. Frothingham's recent 
book, ‘The Life of Mr. P-rker.” He said that 
when Mr. Parker wasa boy, living in Lexington, 
he had a small amvunt of money that would pay 
his tuition either at the academy or at tke danc- 
ing-school. He brought his teasoning powers 
to bear upon the question, and decided that if 
he could educate only one end it should be the 
head, letting the heels go. He alse said that a 


mer ought to have a copy of this year's report 
of the State board of health presented to him. 


Island Wednesday, at the State election, and the 
present Republican officers were reélected. 
“What was it Judge Colt said to the Chief- 
Justice on the occasion of the last high repri- 
mand?” is the question of the hour in the laws 
yers’ offices, 

Messrs. Allen & Rowell, 25 Winter street, 
have a crayon portrait of Charles Sumner worth 
looking at. It can hardly be excelled asa strike 
ing picture. 








MINOR MATTERS, 








Certain clergymen of Boston unite in a writ 
ten statement that they are willing the women 
should pray and appeal in behalf of temperance. 
They should be thankful. 


~~ 
President Loring’s e’oyuent speech in the 
State Senate on reeciading the battle-flag resog 


4 Gualism, the speaker continued, passed from 

arsism into Jadaism and Christianity; but it! To attend all these brilliant establishments x i i 

was now tast losing ite significance. It was posterousthenght!) is something like momptieg the fact. Yet when fully known, the jury in| ferred by the court to Juage Russell as auditor, | intimated that the ‘Republican party was divided | the day preceding. It is asked by what author- 

th PS oH very carious and not easily explained, | to appear in a dogen places at the same time. | the case of Young render a verdict of not guilty, | to say what were the value of his services. The| and corrupt, and would crumble to atoms and | ity does the United States Supreme Court recog- 
at, 1D a noiseiess. imperceptible way, it was nace a nt — — — = Row | and in that of Parker disagree, six to six, which | Judge has decided that he had no claim, as his| give place tu a more honorable and patriotic | nige one Friday as any better than another, es- 

Feceividy tacit Ralewag tone 7 She artistic | ip effect is the same as an acquittal. It is a re-| compensation was predicated by written con- | party, viz-, the Democracy, of which New Eng- | pecially, as the common plirase has it, “God fs 


dropping out ot the human mind. But that for 

Which it stood remained as much as ever. The | fingers of the modiste, and the fair wearers are ilies : itution,” i 
impatiently awaiting the welcome chiming of | {sal to stamp him asa criminal. This result | tract upon the pecumiary success of the festival, | land would be the banner land.” Other speeches | not recognised in the constitution, and that ine 

Raster j 


Idea of Satan was an easy solution for the pres- relig vente. 
ace of evil in the world. The question still! the belle that shall usher in glad Raster moraing, | is only « counterpart of that in similar cases. | which all know wase failure. So Mr. Zerrayn| were wade by Leverett Saltonstall of Newton, | strament probbite all religious 
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== Seeing 
life, after 
gain ee tion has been handsomely printed in pamphlet | the churches calling the council is approved, | ments which they have secured for their book- | striking. The impression made upon us was | LADIE iS ATTENTI ON ! a 
pon, co orm by Wright & Potter. and the right and duty of the council to take |store. It presents a busy scene—the result of that the piece needed for its happiest realization . ) Cushman & Br ooks ENTERTAINMENTS. 
1; but "4 Tuesday last was the one hun th anniver- | 8ction upon the questions presented are affirmed. | intelligent, progressive, and methodical busi- slg — eee to the Spore eelf, and — : P k M i i 
reverse dred - . ° not the requisite stamina to bear transplant- 
1 prise, ary of the passage of the Boston port-bill. 1f|The method by which the Plymouth Church | ness ways, combined with a quick appreciation |ing. Mr. Thomas, ta his presentation. of Daf"s GRAND CENTRAL, |farker. memor ial Entertainments, 
it him of am We recollect rightly, (ieorge the Third did not | lsposed of the member, who had absented him- | of the needs of the public in the publishing line. ot has given us nothing more charming than MASS MEETING SHEP ARD CORNER BERKELEY AND APPLETON STREETS. 
yr cepuon. = es iN 4 * e e i “ ; 
: wvready d it a salutary measure for his American col- | 8¢lf, and against whom the charge of slander | They are not only publishers themselves of alii dope ck at os (In the For wa é ’ SUNDAY EVENING, April 5, at 7 3-4 o’clk, 
| ks in alld 0 ; more exquisitely | [ 7) a l H ll 
d that not onists. had been preferred, was condemned. But the | long list of excellent books in all departments played, formed, to our mind, the most satisfy- neul all. GRAND CONCERT 
ne alluded Among the excellent speeches on the death of churches calling the council are advised to re-| of thought, but they do avast jobbing business, | ing feature of the programme. M. Capoul suc- NORWELL : : 
vorite with Senator Sumner, that of J. B: M E main in fellowship with the Plymouth church, | thus calling in the works of other houses. They | ceeded in investing the air from ‘‘L’Eclair” with | The citizens of Boston and vicinity are invited to HK istablishment “E> 
ciety: and f é 2 eene Bede, BS | cance thet church, in its communication to|are thoroughly masters of their calling, and as |0nsiderable character and about an equal) meet at Faneuil Hall,on SATURDAY EVENING, * Miss CARRIE A. BRACKETT, Miss SADIE BEN- 
very effort ore the Massachueetts Republican Association, inte Seiko. ninshiatinrabeiiesel the sandild t udaeh oak pieedalinn ss eatmaceing ond amount of affectation. M.Capoul seems to un- | April 4th, at 7 1-2 P. M., to consider the measures to 33, 35, 37 & 39 TEMPLE PLACE NETT, soprani; Mr. JOSEPH COLLINS, tenore; 
a ive, of of Washington, was alike felicitous and strong. | ‘*°!* dy, practically on positic acco & a Gud derstand pretty well that our average American | be adopted to induce Congress and the President to & CO * | Mr.CHARLES F. WEBBER, violoncellist; and Mrs, 
raiked the Mr. Mann was formerly of Natick had previously occupied, which had justified | successful. Old and new friends alike should | audiences prefer that sentiment in singing redeem their joint pledge of the national honor in ) OPENING WEEK F. A. GUILD, accompanist. 
ae aa es Ry the calling of the council. In conclusion, they | visit their beautiful store. They will soon be should be overdone, just as the average Ameri- | 1869, by refusing to increase the volume of irredeem- WILL OPEN Tickets 35 cents—at Ditson & Co.’s and the door. 
) him inthe It is good news that President Grant does endorse the principles of fellowship on which | wholly ‘to rights.” — — posi his recat cooked to a cin- _ open 3 WILL OFFER AT RETAIL 
-egard that not hesitate to condem ij E i er. e performance pleased to the extent N. IAM GRAY will preside, and the list 20,000 e ' 
le thing to sowande:an: faa 8 rs _— ” rE fe the convening churches and pastors have acted} To have fine large rooms, from ceiling to|of secnring an encore for the song, and in | of speakers will be announced hereafter. On Monday, April 6, |i» gir ns ee HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY. 
erin which follows spec a a erage ‘ cs as those received from their fathers and the | qoor, stocked with choice books in every de- | response the tenor gave the best piece in his JOHN M. FORBES. ga “ ¥AK - — 
st speaker. ch up with deeds, as we trust, a veto : ; : repertory, the ‘‘Addio Mignon,” from ‘‘Mignon.” JOHN AMORY LOWELL. 000 HAMBURG FLOUNCING y 
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2 looked at extending the right of the franchise to women | Home Industrial Aid Society for the Preven- | ing the great public. While the progress of the | °2"» 18 quite as new to tne present generation B. F. NOURSE. Will be performed at Boston Music Hall on 
bahar ss sarahe . of music 1 ; delat) ae recedented Low P i : “ape : 
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* Mr. Pars : and Harriet Martineau have signed an address | pijal, to the McLean Asylum for the Insane, to | the immense stock of valuable works on hand, | among her best auccesses, ani Malibran was C. E. BOCKUS. eT . . wa nip 
oo madaets 3 of solicitation to him. form part of the “‘amusement fund,” Boston’s | the unexpected arrival from Europe of a num- pacpch! less celebrated in the same role. We EDWARD ATKINSON. Lace Rufflin = R hi i HANDEL AND HAY DN SOCIETY, 
ver do any- Vice-President Wilson has left Washington | Children's Aid Society for its home for girls at | ber of unique and beautiful works adds a new | ‘°¢! deeply indebted to Madame Nilsson for the WM. H. FORBES. gs, huchings, with the asststance of 
solities or : cs : opportunity of hearing the great scena and aria JOHN W. CANDLER } 1 Mrs. J. H. West 
TS seits {for Massachusetts, and will spend a few weeks | Newton Center, $5000 cach, and to the last for / attraction to the many that draw such crowds | of the soprano part. Certainly it is worthy to tireéchenn Collars Cuffs. Sets and Sleeves me Mare eee 
aa eighteen 1 at home prior to going to the Hot Springs, Ar- | its home for boys at West Newton, $1000; Shaw |to the sale. Several of the works are so rare rank in beauty and interest with the richest of- F. L. RICHARDSON. . : : pag gman on 
hatic assert A kansas, if he finally concludes there to go. The} Institute and Asylum for Mariners’ Children, | as to be almost unique, while most of those to Bats of any of the more modern operas now WM. B. WOOD. ee rae : Mr. ks Sin 
ater in the Sm death of Senator Sumner has greatly affected | $10,000; Temporary Home for the Destitute,|which we refer have seldom, if ever before, Trietud wie i cok saitediitose Seo EDMUND DWIGHT. 1000 Dozen REAL KID GLOVES Mr. John F. Wineh. 
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fa proviso Mr. Sumner was forty years old when he was 


ey be paid chosen to the Senate; Mr. Wilson was forty- 
quishes all three, and Daniel Webster was forty-five—the 
"has been latter at that period having already served ten 
ition in re- years in the national House of Representatives. 
its connec- The next preceding Massachusetts Senator of 
by some of considerable tenure was John Davis, who was 
ving infor- forty-eight years of age at the time of his elec- 
mig a me tion. Mr. Dawes isa little less than fifty-eight, 


Judge Hoar and Gen Banks are each a little 
over fifty-eight, and Mr. Adams is sixty-seven. 


ol of all the 


wing upon of man. 


population of the North through his act cannot 
be described by any words now in the vocabu- 
lary. Copious as the English language is, it is 
inadequate to express the outrage upon them. 
One might as well express condolence at the 
taking-off of any other exploiterer of hie race. | has been going the round of the papers to the 
The only apology possible for him is that he | ¢fect that ‘Col. T. W. Higginson is preparing 
was called to power in a decade when both the |@ reply to Dr. Clarke’s work on ‘‘Sex in Edu- 
great national parties were in competition to | cation.’ 
see which should prove the falser to the rights | than the fact that the author in question wrote 








as well as private buyers) either a fine library 
or a first-rate picture, in London, during the 
present season, and very little is in prospect for 
the future. 

We are requested to contradict the report that 


tached to the ‘*Marcia Funebre” from the ‘‘Sym- 
phony Eroica,” of Beethoven, from its selection 
in tribute to the memory of Charles Sumner. 
The march was played with even more than the 
usual care by the orchestra, and was amply sug- 
gestive in its impressive solemnity. Mr. Whit- 
ney seems lacking in the knack of making ap- 
propriate selections for his concert pieces. 
‘*Non ptu andrai,” away trom the opera, has 
little to commend it but the beautiful orchestra- 
tion which accompanies it. The concert, al- 
though a something too heavy, afforded general 
delight and held the audience until the close of 
the last number. 


The report has no other foundation 


a critique on Dr. Clarke’s book, some months 








ei pelts The congressional investigation committee 
yrapl—one on contracts and moieties have had Secretary 
tation and Richardson, Assistant Secretary Sawyer, and 
tes, the ict Commissioner Douglass, on the stand. The 
, ee first two knew nothing personally of the San- | wijl be a beautiful sight. 
eplaced by born contracts, but signed papers, orders, etc., 
tem of ad- as routine duty, alter examination by subordi- 
ages erg nate officers. The Secretary was for the unqual- | | noes on the 20th inst. 
e to follow. ified and immediate repeal of the law. The is here given. 
4 Commissioner knew nothing of the appointments 
rating Cons “ under the contracts, but deemed that method 
itt now de- of collecting taxes irregular, superfluous, and 
eacure that wholly wrod sails iee mae. 
io be had Several citizens have offered to present to the 
It makes city, to be placed in Fanuil Hall or the Public 
$400 ,000,« Library, a portrait of Charles Sumner, painted 
Phis propos j ‘by Mr. Moses Wight a few months subsequent 
he former. to = assault by Brooks in the Senate chamber. anit Wallatoia ti timebination, 
tblish freee —Daily papers. 
absolutely This portrait was the result of a conference 
nereased so _ of Boston delegates w the Republican State 
ss ot New! convention at Worcester in August, 1856, in 
Wy) 000 prop- the cars, on their return from the convention. | many advantages in another column. 
House and The picture was paid for by five-dollar subscrip- 
tis a pretty tions, and an engraved copy was given each 
he fa of subscriber. It is understood a photograph was 
nd is quite j the basis of the picture. Mr. Sumner thought it 
bill. “This lacked timbre, as he expressed it. The com- 
endorsers, mittee in charge was that appointed to receive | arg offere 


ene subscriptions. We hardly think they have au- 


thority to dispose of the picture without consult- 
ing the subscribers, who alone can vote it away. 


A. 
his maiden 
ron, and, as 
a previous . 
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Mr. Henry P.. Kidder, the well-known banker, 
gave a “practical talk” on banking in the hall 
of the Young Men’s Christian Union on Satur- 





i1€@ in quese- 
hg gop day evening. Among other matters, he dwelt 
as the . : F 
it a drift : upon the ill effects growing out of our present 
bate y of currency. The inflation of an irre- 
ots ware i dee Fn es ‘ Messrs. 
v hardest deemable currency in times of peace he con- 
i oe demned without qualification, saying that every 
veTore natue . . 
.& tangible thorough business man must admit that an in- 
alue. He | crease of currency meant an increase in prices, 
t with the a growth in speculation, through which the rich 
— —- were made richer and the poor poorer. Any plies 
e é e 
isity of the { issue of national currency that could not be 
tthe Neva- j promptly redeemed with specie he characterized 
Gov. More { as an absolute fraud whenever made, except in 
| projected { cases o! war. And, further, he thought it a 
snd fire in ete ; Railroad depot, 
the topic, cause for humiliation to this country that it was 
‘ts and fig- the only country dealing in rag-money instead 
tle embar- of specie. jy an ever. 
d_ modesty bes ; Ps see for themselves. 
essing the | The English agitation of the desirability of 
magnetism cremation instead ot burial seems to be produc- Aes spa 
sque fore P : | e F; pst. 
gue force ] ing greater results in Austria than at home. ™ read with interest 
ir ring ia ~ 


Already it is announced that the city govern- 
ment of Vienna has voted to establish in con- 
nection with the city cemetery a crematory | 
furnace, the use of which shall be optional to, 


ess which git 
torts were \ 
s been the 

need Mor- 


sence: ie all. The city government of Gratz, another 

with more large Austrian town, has a similar proposition 

lis speech under consideration. The Springfield Jaton 

oe tide says it daily expects to hear of the establishment | 

right have of an apparatue of the sort in some American residences. 

e.” city. “Here is an admirable opportunity for | them in hand, 

business enterprise. Americans are proverbi- | #mart litte village. 

owing last ally fond of novelty, and undoubtedly crema- 


tion, once started, would be all the rage. Cities 
that tolerate Miller's river auisances and bone- 
boiling establishments certainly could not objec’ 


ice (Zreene 


Ine entere where. 








. complete 
sed of the P ae > . “ > ining eve MRE. PECK’S BENEFIT CONCERT. 2 
ce” is pare on the ground of fastidiousness to a well con-| found very entertaining even for laymen. It POE a om epee ee SUMNER MEMORIAL. 
ere spe- ducted crematory apparatus.” has a full and satisfactory resume of the Tich- ee 
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BUSINESS NOTES. 
Wadleigh’s opening of summer millinery will 
take place next Wednesday and Thursday. 


The Boston Conservatory of Music is fully 
prepared for pupils for the summer term, which 


Messrs. Hallet, Davis & Co. have lately in- 
troduced a new patent upright piano, which 
should be examined by those seeking a first- 


The Parker-Memorial concert on to-morrow 
(Sunday) evening introduces Misses Brackett 
and Bennett, Mrs. Guild, and Messrs. Collins 


The season for music has come, not only by | eral impression is that a highly creditable de- 
the birds, but from human throats and hands. 
The New England Conservatory mentions its|)y Mr. Forster in the execution of a difficult 


Messrs. Jordan, Marsh & Co. are making a | most beyond precedent. 
speciality of white shirts, which, like everything 
from their house, are thoroughly constructed of | interest or cause wider satisfaction than that Mr. 
the“best materials and sold-at very low figures. 

At Holbrook’s, 133 Tremont street, bargains | loward Gay, has in preparation a Popular His- 
to close out the stock of gloves, 
hosiery, table and other linens, underwear, | gin with the earliest authentic history of the 
laces and embroideries—a favorite resort for 
ladiés of taste and refinement. 

Shepard, Norwell & Co; introduce the seasons’ 
novelties as rapidly as they appear, in conjunc- | dependence. It will require not less than three 
tion with their staple dry goods. 
faction to walk their fine store and note the or- | lustrated from original designs. 
der and excellence on all sides. 
Goldthwait, 
Washington street, are fully equipped for the | the occasion for the issue of the ‘‘Bric-a-brac 
season with varied and desirable lines of car- 
petings of every distinctive character. 
numerous friends will take as much pleasure as | idly, especially in England, abound in anecdotes 
ever in calling upon them for their usual sup- 


Messrs. Learnard & Hartley have found grand 
rooms, all on one floor, at 147-153 Friend street 
and 54-60 Canal street, south-side of the Maiue 


oil-cloths and window-shades look more attract- 


The announcement of Messrs. Bent & Bush 


of young men’s gossamer tats is is giving uni- 
versal satisfaction on account of its many com- 
mendable qualities. 
the requisites of a good hat, and the new style 
as at once tasteful, light, and economic. 

One of the loveliest spots in all the vicinage 
of Boston is Arlington, and the ‘‘heights’’ of 
that town are finely approached for desirable 
The Arlington Land Co. have taken 


try homes cannot do better than look at their 
lands, of which mention is made in a card else- 


The American Law Reriew tor April will be 


ago, which is now reprinted in Mrs. Howe’s vol- 


ume,’ ‘“‘Sex and Education.” NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY. 


Selections from the works of Louis Spohr 
made up the tempting bill for last Saturday’s 
organ recital. The list comprised the overture 
to the ‘‘Fall of Babylon,” andante with varia- 
tions, op. 34; choral Fugue from a motett; ad- 
agio and finale trom quartette, op. 4; air and 
chorus from the ‘*Last Judgment,” and March 
from the ‘‘Nocturno,” op. 34. The arrange- 
ments were all from the pen of W. T. Best. 
Spohr’s harmonies and modulations are replete 
with smoothly-flowing richness, presenting to 
the ear most satisfying melodies deftly set in 
stately progressions of chords. 

HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY. 
The Easter performance of ‘ Elijah” will be 
given by the Handel and Haydn Society, at Mu- 
ric Hall, to-morrow night. Mrs. West. Mrs. 
Sawyer, Mrs. Weston, Mr. Osgood, Mr. Winch, 
Mr. Lang, and the grand chorus of six hundred, 
will be combined in the performance. 

MR. GILL’S DRAMATIC READINGS. 
Mr. William F. Gill will give a special course 
of dramatic readings at Parker-Memorial Hall, 
on Wednesday, April 15th and 22d. Several 
novelties will be included in the programmes. 
Tickets may be secared at Ditson’s and Russell's 
music stores and at the Music Hall. 

SOIREE DANSANTE. 

Mrs. C. N. Allen’s pupils’ ‘soiree dansante” 
will take place in Kennedy Hall, Roxbury dis- 
trict, on Tuesday next. See card. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


All kinds of FURNITURE, BEDDING and WiInpow 
SHADES, at prices for the times, at STEVENS’S, 601 
Washington street. lt 


Perhaps it is not irrelevant to observe, 28 a 
It | softening touch to Mr. Forster’s somewhat aus- 
tere portrait of Dickens, that his publishers de- 
clare he was the easiest and most agreeable man 
to do business with that they ever met—at once 
perfectly fair and honorable, and rigidly scru- 
pulous in fulfilling his own part of an agree- 
ment, and the reverse of harsh or exacting in 
his expectations of others’ conduct. 

The London book of the last month has been, 
most unquestionably, the concluding volume of 
“The Life of Charles Dickens,” by John Fors- 
ter. It is of course impossible to satisfy every 
one in the treatment of a contemporary subject 
involving many delicate points and questions 
connected with living individuals, yet the gen- 


Excellent tuit on 


gree of prudence and discretion has been shown 


task. The sale of the book has been large al- 


Hardly any announcement could excite greater 
William Cullen Bryant, assisted by Mr. Sydney 


tory of the United States. The work is to be- 








Western continent—though not ignoring the 
earlier mythical period—and to come down to 
the close of the first century of American in- 











It is a satis- | volumes, and is to be profusely and largely il- 
Economy.—Our Key West Cigars, comprising all 
the different styles, are just as good as any Imported 
Cigars. A saving of the duties make them the cheap- 
est and best Cigars in the market. JAMES DINGLEY 
& Co.,18 and 20 Milk street, are agents for the best. 


The literature of the present day is so nota- 
Snow & Knight, 45 | bly rich in personal reminiscence as to suggest 





? 


series.” The biographies, autobiographies and 
Their | nemoirs which have lately accumulated so rap- 


JAMES DINGLEY & CO., proprietors of J. DINGLEY 
& Co.’8 CONCENTRATED EXTRACT OF RYE, Offer it 
to the public asa certain cure for all troubles that 
spring from weak lungs or pulmonary disorders. 
Get a bottle of it and try it. 
JAMES DINGLEY & Co., 

18 and 20 Milk street. 


DEATHS. 
In this city, 29th ult., Homer Bartlett, in his 79th 


year. 

In this city, 29th ult., at3 P.M., Benjamin T. Reed, 
in his 73d vear. 

In this city, Istinst., of Bright’s disease of the kid- 
neys. George S. Walker, formerly of Portsmouth, N. 
H.. 46 yrs. 

In this city, 2d inst., of typhoid pneumonia, Mary 
Aun, wife of Samuel Carter, and daughter of the late 
Levi Meriam. 58 yrs. 

In this city. 3d inst., James Wallace, son of Alan- 
son W. and Mary C. Beard, 23 yrs. 9 mos. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 
BOOK LOST. 


A book containing a written constitution of the 
Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association, and 
signatures, is lust or mislaid. A liberal reward will 
be given for its return to Mechanics’ Hall, 43 Chauncy 
street, or to the Secretary, 7 Beacon street. mh28 


MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
NEW BANK BUILDING, NO. 387 WASHINGTON ST., 
Boston.~ This is the only Savings Bank in the State 
that pays interest on deposits for each and every full 
calendar-month they remain in bank. The Institu- 
tion has a guarantee fund (of $205,000) for the ex- 
press protection of depositors. 3m jan3l 


and recollections of the men and women who 
have made this century one of the most brilliant 
in the annals of English literature; but the large | 
majority of their works are so encumbered with | 
uninteresting details as to make their reproduc- 
tion in a complete form unadvisahle, while the 
price of the original English editions renders 
them virtually inaccessible to American readers. 














and their stock of carpetings, 


Housekeepers should call and 
Fine mezzotint plates of some of Sir Joshua 


Reynolds’s portraits w:ll bring now more than he 
received for the original painting. A very in- 
teresting sale of engravings took place a few 
weeks since, in London, of a collection made 
one hundred and fifty years ago by a painter of 
the time, celebrated in the verses of Prior— 
Hugh Howard. It had been stored up in Ire- 
land over a century and a half, and now pro- 
duces nearly $25,000. It was quite general in 
its contents, almost every school of art being 
represented, and it was interesting to see how 
little that was truly good had depreciated in that 
time in spite of the influence or fashion that reg- 
ulates all things. The early Italian prints and 
etchings commanded the highest price. 


Their spring style 








The gossamer combines all 











and already have promoted a 
Seekers for beautiful coun- 
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WHITE SHIRT, 


to be manufactured from the best Linens and Cot- 


: B2.50 Each. 
A FIT GUARANTEED 


They always have in stock a full line of 


Ready-made Shirts, 


ot all grades and sizes, at 
LOWEST PRICES. 


aa We have also just made up a large lot of genu- 
ine CHEVIOT SHIRTS, which we shall offer at 
91.75, and a large assortment of BOY’S WHITE 
AND COLORED SHIRTS, $1.25 and upwards. 


Jordan, Marsh & Co., 


Washington and Avon Sts. 
apr4 lt 











A CARD. 
The late firm of 


CHURCHILL, WATSON & CO. 


anticipating a change in their firm, 
have for some months permitted their 
stock to be very much reduced in quan- 
tity, and their assortment consequently 
very much broken. 

The present firm is now” prepared to 
offer a stock thoroughly replenished in 
all its departments. 

It is their intention to make their place 
more attractive than it ever has been. 
They invite the public to decide whether 
they succeed in so doing. 


Churchill, Gilchrist, 
Smith & Co. 


We call the especial attention of Country 
Dealers to our very large and varied stcck of 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


DRY GOODS ! 


Our PARASOLS and SU.N- 
SHADES are now ready. 


CHURCHILL, GILCHRIST, 


SMITH & C0., 
269 WASHINGTON ST., 


1,3,5 and 7 Winter Street, 
apr4 BOSTON. 2 


COLORED 


DRESS SILKS. 


An Invoice of these goods in two 
qualities, just landed. All the de- 
sirable shades. 


CHURCHILL, 
CILCHRIST, 


SMITH & CO., 
269 WASHINGTON ST. 


aprt 
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BEAL & HOOPER, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BLACK WALNUT 


CHAMBER SETS, 


end other first-class 


FURNITURE, 


have their Vew Warerooms, 

on the old location in 
HAY WARKET SQUARE, 
now open and filled with a 
choice sock of goods of their 
OWY WAVUFACTURE, 
which will be offered at the 
lowest rates. We invite pur- 
chasers to examine, confident 
wecan make it for their in- 
terest to do so. 


BEAL & HOOPER, 
MANUFACTURERS OF FURNITURE, 
Haymarket.Square, 


feblé 



































apr4 lt 











South side Boston & Maine Passenger 
Depot, 


And invite their Friends and the 
Public to Inspect their 


Choice and Elegant 


STOCK 


—OF— 


Carpetings, 


OIL CLOTHS 


—AND— 


WINDOW SHADES, 
Comprising Everything 
NEW, 


In RICH, MEDIUM and 
the CHEAPER qualities 
of Goods, 

ALL AT THE 


Lowest Prices! 
Goods cheerfully Shown. 


SNOW & KNIGHT 


Have refrained from advertising until 
their stock was complete. 


Public. 


SNOW ‘& KNIGHT, 


Carpetings. 


GOLDTHWAIT, 


We now invite the inspection of the 


0 PRICES SHALL BE LOWER, 


GOLDTHWAIT, - 


43 & 45 Washington St., 


apr4 BOSTON. 2t 
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LEARNARD 
& HARTLEY, 


BOSTON. 


apr4 2 


WOURVING. GOODS, 


We can show in addition to our regular 








Importation of 


“Melrose Abbey,” 


Mohairs, Brilliantines and Alpacas, 
Henriettas, Bombazines, Barathe- 
as, Australian Crapes, Empress 
Cloths and Merinos, and Cashmere 
Serges, 


BAREGE HERNANIS, 


PLAIN AND STRIPED 
—aLso— 


SUMMER OPENINC 


285 WASHINGTON STREET. 


CHOICE FRENCH 


Millinery, 


On Wednesday and Thursday, 
Sth and Oth. 


R.H. WADLEICH, 


apré lt 








COURTAULD'S CRAPES 


CHURCHILL, 
GILCHRIST, 
SMITH & CO. 


133 Tremont Street. 133 


HOLBROOK’S 


BARGAINS TO CLOSE. 


KID CLOVES, 


8 


apr4 








Ladies’ 1 Button White................... 25 | ° 
66 66 66 BBIMO™R. 2.2 ccc ccccccecccce 50 
“6 2 “ COROFOR Ss «56 cccececcecs $100 
Gents’ 1 $0 i 7 e xx eubnag Wades sulncsvaden $1 00 : 
Misses’ 1 aN PT rr cerry rer pee 25 6 
be 2 OO") \ pemctsgiennvigeaeeséeedbuae 75 


HOSIERY AND GLOVES. 


BLACK SILK HOSE 92.50, Formerly $5. 


BROWN’S BEST TABLE LINENS, 


TABLE OLOTHS, NAPKINS AND TOW- 
ELS, PILLOW AND FRONTING 
LINENS. 


W are selling these 
MUCH UNDER PRICE TO CLOSE. 


LACES AND EMBROIDERIES. 


JOB LOT EMBROIDERED HANDKERCHIEFS, 
SHORT LENGTHS IN REAL LACES, 
EMBROIDERED SETS, Etc. 

The above VERY LOW. 
We are also opening NEW GOODS daily. 


CARTWRIGHT'S GAUZE UNDERWEAR, 
FANCY STRIPE HOSE AND HALF HOSE. 
2 and 3 Button Lisle, ond Gants de Suede Gloves. 
SUPERIOR MADE UNDERCLOTHING. 
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Suburban Residences. 


DWELLINC HOUSES 


six hundred acres of excellent. elevated building land 
in the towns of Arlington. Belmont and Lexington 
whose varied and beautiful scenery attracts yearly 
more attention. 
Boston. and is reached by the Middlesex Centra 
Railroad from Bosten and Lowell Railroad station or 
Cc 


to be procured, in « style never before attempted by 
any Land Company in this vicinity. — 
miles of streets have already been built. and more 


tire distance. making it, even in the worst weather. 
dry and clean, and one ot the finest roads for walk- 
ing or driving in the county. 
cle Hill this locality has long been celebrated for it- 


Everett. Charles Sumner. and many other lovers ot 
beautiful scenery. The Company has laid out a Park 
ot two acres, and erected in the center a beautiful 
summer-houee. so situated as to command the entire 
view from Minot’s Light to Kearsage Mountain. The 


them to this locality. 
Railroad Company | z 
structure ever built in hang 
convenience and comfort o 


Land Company and by private parties during the 
year past, costing trom $4090 to 


h 
tafaities. avd annum 
ing for eisewhere. and with each house sold a tanres 
years’ ticket over the railroad to Boston is given the 
Building lots jn great varietycan now be purchased 
at priccs which will soon enable the purchaser to 
realize a handsome profit on his investment. 


those who purchase lots on which to build the coming 
season. 


Arlington Land Company. No. 8 Washington street. 


THE ARLINGTON LAND COMPANY 


OFFER FOR SALE 


ome of the Best Designed and Most 
Thoroughly Constructed 


Ever built for sale in 


THE NEIGHBORHOOD OF BOSTON. 


The property of this Company consist= of about 


It is situated only 7 1-2 miles from 


auseway street. 
This large tract of land has been surveyed and laid 
ut in streets and lots. by the best engineering talent 


About three 


rein progress. The mai: avenue, eighty feet wide. 
xtending from the depot to the Park at the summit 
f the Heights, is built on a stone foundation the en- 


Under the name of Cir- 


ne prospect, and has attracted the notice of Edward 


iew from this point is unsurpassed in New England. 
nd has been pronounced by good judges one of the 
nest in the world. 
The new depot just erected at the footof Park ave- 
ue by the Bo-=ton and Lowell Ra:lroad Company ir 
ery attractive, and furnishes the best of accommo 
ations to those whose business or pleasure call- 
The clegant new station of the 
in Boston is probably the finest 
art of the country forthe 
railway passengers. 
About thirty new houses have heen built by the 


$15.000 each. 
ose built lL st sprina are occupied by excellent | ; 
r of those butit since are now | 
nithed and ready for sale on easy terma, and at 
rices below what the same class of houses are sell- 


urchaser. 


Special and unusual inducements are offered to 


For further particulars inquire at the office of th 


J.T. WHITE, 


Apré GENERAL AGFNT. 








HOLBROOK’'S, 


133 Tremont St. 








1s 


vou 


Nees not fear there ia anythin; injurio 
ATES GDONTO. ” 


apr4 


Delivery of Telegraphic Messages. 


Subscription per annum 
Vols. I to VII. inclusive, Law Sheep, per Vol.... $6.00 
Single numbers 





Merchants of Boston! 


DEAT & BUSH 


Take great pleasure in presenting you 
above a correct drawing of our 


SPRING STYLE 


~—or— 


YOUNC MEN’S 


GOSSAMER HAT, 


which is universally admired, and meeting 
with a very rapid sale. 


BENT & BUSH, 


273 Washington street. 275 


CHURCHILL, 








GILCHRIST, 
SMITH & CO., 


FORMERLY 


CHURCHILL, WATSON & CO,, 


OFFER 


In addition to their own importations a va- 
riety of Goods bought during the present 
week, when prices have been lower than 
at any other time during the season. 


CHURCHILL, 


GILCHRIST, @ 
ESMITH & CO, 


apr4 








“The Old South is no longer Opposite.” 


The old established firm of } 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


Publishers, Booksellers and Importers, 


HAVE REMOVED TO 


THE NEW CORNER BOOKSTORE, 


IN THE ELEGANT BUILDING, 
Nos. 41--45 Franklin St., 
(CORNER OF HAWLEY), 


Finished expressly for their large business, where, 
with increased facilities for the display of their 


IMMENSE STOCK OF BOOKS, 


unequalled in quantity and variety by any other es- 
tablishment in Boston, they are prepared to furnish 


Books in every Department of Letters, 
In quantities to suit buyers, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


Particular attention giveu to the supply of Libraries. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


Nos. 41---45 Franklin St., 


(CORNER HAWLEY.) It 











NOW READY: 
THE AMERICAN LAW REVIEW 
FOR APRIL, 1874. 


VOL. VIII. No. 3. 





CONTENTS: 
I. The Trial of the Tichborne Claimant. II. The 
III. The Virgin- 
Torts under the French Law. V. Di- 


us Case. IV. 


gest of the English Law Reports. VI. Selected Di- 
gest of State Reports. 
Listof Law Books published ia England and Amer- 


VII. Book Notices. VIII. 


ca since January, 1874. IX. Summary of Events. 


TERMS: 
Sec cccecccscccccececcoees $5.00 


see ee eee me neeseeaseeessesesseseees 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 





it arena ith perfect sal adul 
cab wi safety b t 
or child. Bid 


110 Washington St. Boston 
apré ‘ v9 
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Anti-Slavery Reminiscences. --- IV. 
BY OLIVER JOHNSON. 


The cold receptions awarded to Mr. Garrison 
in Boston, and his failure to enlist the sympa- 
thy and cooperation of leading men, aftorded the 
most painful evidence of the deterioration of 
Northern sentiment on the subject of slavery. 
The testimonies of Edwards and Lfopkins, and 
Franklin and Jay, were no longer remembered ; 
the societies for gradual@mancipation, which ex- 
isted in the latter paft of the eighteenth century, 
were generally dead; in short, ‘tte compro- 
mises of the constitution,” whereby the peop eof 
the North had consented to tolerate the foreign 
slave-trade for a period of twenty years, to return 
fugitive slaves to their masters, to put down slave 
insurrections, and to allow the South representa- 
tion in Congress for three-fifths of her slave pop- 
ulation, had borne their natural fruits in the ut- 
ter demoralization of public opinion upon every 
question connected with slavery. The forma- 
tion-of the Colonization Society to send free 
negroes to Africa for the greater security of 
slavery, the Missouri compromise, and the rap- 
idly- augmenting profits of the cotton trade, had 
served still further to deaden the conscience of 
the people, insomuch that they no longer con- 
templated the abolition of slavery as possible, 
even if desirable, and regarded all agitation of 
the subject with aversion and displeasure. 

That at an hour so dark as this appeared a 
man endowed with the necessary courage and 
faith to attack slavery as a sin and crime, and 
having power, in spite of popular indifference 
and hostility, to organize a successful movement 
for its abolition, is one of those illustrations of 
the presence of God in human affairs ofowhich 
the history of the world is so full. It seems 
strange, indeed, now, that Mr. Garrison. hav 
ing once tested the public feeling and seen how 
hopeless appeared his enterprise, did not aban- 
don it in utter despair. He would have done so 
if he had not been the Divinely-appointed man 
for the hour, imbued with a courage that no op- 
position could daunt, and a faith in God and his 
truth that was absolutely invincible. 

I doubt if ever a public journal was com- 
menced under more discouraging circumstances 
than those which attended the first appearance 
of the Liberator. Mr. Garrison, though sole 
editor, associated with himself in the publish- 
ing department Mr. Isaac Knapp, another na- 
tive of Newburyport and a printer. Neither of 
them had one cent of capital; they owned nei- 
ther press nor types; and they were about to 
embark in an enterprise in which they were 
sure to encounter popular contempt and scorn. 
But they believed their cause was of God, and 
therefore sure to pervail over all opposition. 
They formed their co-partnership with ‘‘a de- 
termination to print the paper as long as they 
could subsist apon bread and water, or their 
hands obtain employment.” They found a 
friend in Stephen Foster, the foreman of an ex- 
tensive printing establishment, who agreed to 
print the paper for the first three weeks, em- 
ploying them as journeymen, and consenting to 
take the risk of losing what they could not pay 
him in that way. It deserves to be mentioned, 
as an illustration of the spirit of the times, that 
Moses Grant, ‘‘the good Unitarian deacon,” as 
he was called by the orthodox, knowing Mr. 
Garrison well, and respecting him highly for his 
labors in the temperance cause, yet refused to 
trust him and his partner for the paper on which 
to print the first number of the new journal. I 
wish I knew the name of the firm that was kind 
enough to do what Deacon Grant would not, 
that I might give it due credit for the act. 

The first number of the Liberator bore date 
January Ist, 1831. It was a sheet of four pages, 
each page being fourteen and a-half inches long 
and. nine and a-half inches broad. Its typo- 
graphical appearance was very neat; for Mr. 
Garrison was master of his trade and exceed- 
ingly fastidious in all that pertained to it. It 
bore on its front the motto: ‘* Our Country is 
the World—our Countrymen are all Mankind.” 
This legend was but a simple expression of the 
spirit in which the new movement against 
slavery was conceived, and in which it was car- 
ried on to the very end by its founder and 
leader. It was because the foundation was sv 
deep and bros? that the superstructure was 
strong enough to resist the winds and waves 
that beat upon it, and to remain firm and im- 
pregnable to the end. As still further illustra- 
tive of the spirit and purpose of the paper, I 
quote these remarkalbie words from the editor’s 
openiag address to the public :— 

‘‘During my recen: tour for the purpose of 
exciting the minds of the people by a series of 
discourses on the subject of slavery, every place 
that I visited gave fresh evidence of the fact 
that a greater revolution in public sentiment 
was to be effecte] in the Free States, and par- 
ticularly in New England, than at the South. 
I found contempt more bitter, opposition more 
active, detraction more relentless, prejudice 
more stubborn, and apathy more frozen, than 
among siave-owners themselves. Of course, 
there were individual exceptions to the con- 
trary. This state of things afflicted, but did not 
dishearten, me. I determined, at every hazard, 
to lift up the standard of emancipation in the 
eyes of the nation, within sight of Bunker Hill, 
and in the birthplace of liberty. That standard 
is now unfurled; and long may it float, unhurt 
by the spoliations of time or the missiles of a 
desperate foe—yea, till every chain be broken, 
and every bondman set free! Let Southern op- 
pressors tremble—let their secret abettors trem- 
ble—let their Northern apologists tremble—let 
all the enemies of the persecuted blacks trem- 
ble... 

“I shall not array myself as the political par- 
tisan of any man. In defending the great cause 
of human rights I wish to derive the assistance 
of all religions and of all parties. 

‘‘Assenting to the self-evident truths main- 
tained in the Declaration of Independence, that 
all men are created equal and endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights—among 
which are life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness—I shall strenuously contend for the im- 
mediate enfranchisement of our slave popula- 
tion. In Park-street church, on the Fourth of 
July, 1829, in an address on slavery, I unre- 
flectingly assented to the popular but pernicious 
doctrine of gradual abolition. I seize this op- 
portunity to make a full and unequivocal re- 
cantatiop, and thus publicly to ask pardon of 
my God, of my country, and of my brethren, 
the poor slaves, for having uttered a sentiment 
so full of timidity, injustice and absurdity. A 
similar recantation, from my pen, was published 
in the Genius of Universal Emancipation of 
Baltimore, in September, 1829.* My conscience 
is now satisfied. 

‘Tam aware that many object to the severity 
of my language; but is there not cause for se- 
verity? J will be as harsh as truth, as uncom- 
promising as justice. On this subject I do not 
wish to think or speak or write with modera- 
tion. No, no! Tella man whose house is on 
fire to give a moderate alarm; tell him moder- 
ately to rescue his wife from the hands of the 
ravisher; tell the mother gradually to extricate 
her babe from tie fire into which it has fallen; 
but urge me not to use moderation in a cause 
like the present. I am in earnest—I will not 
equivocate—I will not excuse—I will not re- 
treat a single inch—anp I WILL BE HEARD. The 
apathy ot the people is enough to make every 
statue leap from its pedestal, and to hasten the 
resurrection of the dead. 

“It is pretended that I am retarding the work 
of emancipation by the coarseness of my invec- 
tive, and the precipitancy of my measures. The 
charge is not true. On this question my influ- 
ence, humble as it is, is felt at this moment to a 
considerable extent, and shall be felt in coming 
years—not perniciously, but beneficially—not 
as a curse, but as a blessing; and posterity will 
bear testimony that I was right. I desire to 
thank God that he enables me to disregard the 
‘fear of man which bringeth a snare,’ and to 
speak his truth in its simplicity and power. 
And here I close with this fresh dedication :— 
‘***Oppression! I have seen thee, face-to-face, 

And met thy cruel eye and cloudy brow; 

But thy soul-withering glance I fear not now; 

For dread to prouder feelings doth give place 

Of deep abhorrence! Scorning the disgrace 

Ot slavish knees that at thy footstool bow, 

I also kKneel—but with far other vow 

Do hail thee and thy herd of hirelings base; 

I swear, while lite-blood warms my throbbing 


they would print it ‘‘as long as 

sist on bread-and-water, or their 
employment.” After the first three weeks they 
were able to obtain, on credtt, of the well-known 


and a hand-press. ‘ 
ce in the upper story of the 
street, where 
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Berens doing most of his editorial work in the 
night, after laboring all day at case or press, 
often putting his editorials in without com- 
mitting them to paper. ce, for at least 
a year and a half, was their home as well as 
their workshop. Too poor to pay for better 
lodgings, they made their bed on the floor, and 
lived upon bread-and-milk, cakes and fruit, ob- 
tained from a baker’s shop on the opposite side 
of the street, and a cake-shop in the basement. 
I visited them frequently in these humble quar- 
ters, which they shared with a friendly cat that 
protected them from the depredations of mice. 
Mr. Garrison was very fond of his feline com- 
panion, and I remember seeing her, more than 
once, mounted upon his writing-table and ca- 
ressing his bald head in the most affectionate 
way while he was spinning editorial yarn. Mr. 
Garrison used to insist that the stigma put upon 
the domestic cat as a treacherous creature was 
most unjust. Henry Bergh would have found 
in him a man after his own heart. 


difference to the question of slavery, were slow 
to see in Mr. Garrison the Divinely-appointed 
prophet of emancipation, intelligent slave-hold- 
ers, keenly alive to everything that could en- 
danger their institution, were quick to discern 
the truth. Other voices had indeed denounced 
slavery, but their words were like arrows flying 
at random and falling short of the mark. But 
here was a man with soul all on fire, with a 
clearly-defined purpose, an indomitable will, a 
courage that no obstacle could daunt, a faith in 
freedum that no sophistry could bewilder or 
turn aside. His words, like bullets, went to 
the very heart of the question, and it was clearly 
seen that, unless some means of silencing him 
could be found, he would, by his appeals to the 
consciences and hearts of the people, arouse a 
hostility to slavery that nothing could control. 
The South gave many tokens of alarm. A 
Southern governor or mayor wrote to Harrison 
Gray Otis, Mayor of Boston, begging him to 
devise some way of putting down the Liberator. 
Mr. Otis sought to comfort his excited and 
alarmed friend by telling him that the city offi- 
cers of Boston, at his instigation, ‘‘had ferreted 
out the paper and its editor. His office was an 
obscure hole; hig only visible auxiliary a negro 
boy; and his supporters a very few insignificant 
persons of all colors.” These words of the 
blind Mayor of Boston James Russell Lowell 
has made the text of a poem which it would be 
a sin not to quote here :— 

THE DAY OF SMALL THINGS. 


In a small chamber, friendless and unseen, 

Toiled o’er his types one poor, unlearned 
young man; 

The place was dark, unfurnitured and mean, 
Yet there the freedo 1 of a race began. 

Help came but slowly; surely, no man yet 
Put lever to the heavy world with less. 

What need of help? He knew how types were 


set; 
He had a dauntless spirit and a press. 


Such earnest natures are the fiery pith, 
The compact nucleus, round which systems 


grow; ; 

Mass after mass becomes inspired therewith, 
And whirls impregnate with the central glow. 

O Truth! O Freedom! how are ye still born 
In the rude stable, in the manger nursed? 

What humble hands unbar those gates of morn 
Through which the splendors of the new day 

burst! 

Men of a thousand shifts and wiles, look here! 

See one straightforward conscience put in 


awn 
To “ne world! See the obedient sphere, 
By bravery’s simple gravitation drawn! 
Shall we not heed the lesson taught of old, 
And by the Present’s lips repeated still, 
In our own single manhood to be bold, 
Fortressed in conscience and impregnable will ! 
We stride the river daily at its spring, 
Nor in our childish thoughtlessness foresee 
What myriad vassal streams their tribute bring, 
How like an equal it shall greet the sea. 
Oh, small beginnings, ye are great and strong, 
Based on a faithful heart and weariless brain ; 
Ye build the future fair, ye conquer wrong, 
Ye earn the crown, and wear it not in vain! 


—Christian Union. » 





Old Times, Old Men, and Modern 
Improvements. 
BY SAMUEL B. NOYES. 

It is related by Cibber, in his life of John 
Taylour, the ‘‘Water Poet,” that he kept a pub- 
lic house in Phenix Alley, near Long Acre 
(London), in 1642 (only two hundred and thirty- 
two years ago)—and for a sign he hung up his 
own picture, under which were these words :— 

‘‘There’s many a head stands for a sign; 
Then, gentle reader, why not mine?” 
And, imitating him, I may as well hang up my 
head for a sign of these Canton communica- 
tions. But the difficulty in this case is that, 
while there are a great many things waiting to 
be written, there is no time that I can appro- 
priate to the writing unless I steal the time from 
our mutual friend, ‘‘Tired nature’s sweet re- 
storer, balmy sleep.” Then I shall take the 
time in which there was the most fun in John 

Taylour’s Inn in ‘*Phenix Alley.” 

To every man there must be sleep—sleep, 
that knits up the ravelled sleeve of care—sleep, 
that makes all the ills and discomforts of the 
past day forgotten—sleep, that refreshes the 
body and purifies the suul—sleep, that brings 
about a sober second thought—sleep, that is 
fevered by no dreams, that finds the sleeper in 
the same position on the pillow at day dawn that 
he took when he lay down the night preceding— 
sleep, which—when from it a man awakes in the 
morning—has so braced and invigorated him, 
has so brushed off, wiped out, all traces of the 
yesterday’s fatigue and perplexities and cares, 
that he bounds out of his bed and hastens to 
prepare for another day of toil as if he were 
going toa feast, an enjoyment. Then labor and 
employment is comfort, is enjoyment. There 
is no sadness in the sound of the bell in the 
little tower on the factory which calls the opera- 
tive to his occupation. I look out of my win- 
dow, and I see them in the gray morning-twi- 
light hurrying in to the looms and spindles 
which will buzz and clatter in their ears all 
day, but will bring them means of subsistence, 
pleasure, education, and by-and-bye serene en- 
joyment in old age. And there is a sort of re- 
pose that labor brings in the conviction that one 
earns all that he may get; and that while he 
labors he will receive; and that what he re- 
ceives will be all his own. 

In these days of fevefish excitement in busi- 
ness and political and financial circles the 
honest toiler does not go balancing himself like 
a man dancing on a tight-rope, to avoid the 
perils that surround him who holds an office in 
the gift either of the people or the prince. And 
so his sleep is sound, healthful and refreshing. 
I am conscious that I am reiterating platitudes ; 
diluting the beautiful and expressive ideas of 
poets and essayists—from Moses, whose de- 
scription of the first sleep which Adam took 
alone, and the sleep which Adam and Eve took 
together, all will recall—downward through all 
time, as sung by Homer, and by all bards in all 
languages who have succeeded him; and by all 
writers of whom there is anythingextant. For 
all of them have written of sleep. But to all 
sleep there is an awakening. And after awhile 
life may become to man 40 worn out that he 
who goes to his bed may desire, as I once heard 
an old man say at the age of ninety-three, but 
still in the enjoyment of his reasoning faculties, 
that he ‘‘nightly prayed that he might awake in 
heaven.” Blessed [saac Morrill! For more 
han sixty years in that delightfully-picturesque 
and healthy region, now South Natick and 
Needham, along the banks of Charles river, he 
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Those days are forever gone. Boston has 


reached out her arms and has taken in territory 
green enough and roomy enough, and no longer 
needs the Common for pasturing. 
tional population brings with it their own parks 
and pasture-lands and shade-trees. 
street and Mount Vernon street are supplanted 


The addi- 
Beacon 


by Arlington street and Commonwealth avenue 
There are other parks 
and other squares. The highlands of Roxbury, 
the green hillsides and valleys and streams and 
brooks of Dorchester, the shaded lanes and 
lakes of West Roxbury, the inviting drives of 
Brighton, the romantic and patriotically histori- 
cal environs of Charlestown, these have be- 
as they ought to have become long 
ago, part of the city of Boston—Boston forever 
to be renowned in the history of America as the 
home of liberty, the mother of patriots, the 
nurse of science, the patron of art and mechan- 
ical invention, and excellence in painting and 
sculpture and puetry and oratory. Boston had 
Otis, and she has Wendell Phillips and Winthrop 
and Hillard. She had Sargent and Allston in 
painting, and she has Cole and Hunt. She had 
Cotton Mather and Byles and Beecher in the 
pulpit, and she has Phillips Brooks and Miner 
and Clarke and Murray and Manning now. 
She had Russell and Austin to edit her journals, 
and she has Greene and Clapp and Waters and 
Slack and Haskell now. She had the Welds 
and Davises and Jacksons and Merchants then, 
and she has the Welds, the Davises and Jack- 
sons now, as well as others. She had her Quin- 
cys and her Adamses, lawyers, then, and she has 
them now. The history of Boston proper would 
be no history at all without it embraced not 
only those who dwelt witain its territorial vicin- 
ity and those who dwelt in the adjacent sur- 
rounding country. 

We all remember how, in 1854, the liberty- 
lovers of the towns around Boston, and far into 
the country, sent in their men to be witnesses 
to the rendition of Burns. Just so came they 
in the revolutionary times who sympathized 
with the colonies and hated the rule of Great 
Britain. It may cost us a pang to see the ‘Old 
South Church” and the ‘‘Old City Hall” in State 
street, and the ‘“Brattle-Square Church,” and 
the ‘Paddock Elms” and the old ‘‘Mall” on 
Tremont street, removed out of our sight, but 
their removal is but a part of the onward prog- 
ress of the civilization of the age. Times change, 
and we change with them, if we are wise. 

The years go round, and the seasons return, 
and nature, as doth history, repeats itself. ‘‘The 
water in Mister Fuller’s brook has come back 
again!” exclaimed my boy of three and a third 
years, yesterday, when the ice and snow melted, 
The winter brook which runs along to the Ne- 
ponset river, through my neighbor Fuller’s land, 
was swollen to an unwonted stream, and this 
very morning he came to my bedside) exclaim- 
ing, ‘‘Mr. Tucker’s blue-bird has ¢ back 
again! . He is singing out on the apple'tree!” 
Happy boy! who remembered Mr. Tucker as 
the owner of the blue-bird, for Mr. Tucker has 
been buried in the cemetery for more than two 
years, but the boy hears him mentioned daily as 
still among the living. And tous, in our house, 
he is among the living. What is death but 
transition? And so at our house we constantly 
speak of our deceased friend and neighbor as 
of one who has only gone away for a little 
while ; and the trees he planted, and the bird- 
houses he erected, in his lifetime, are in our 
eyes still his property. He was a singer; and 
I delight sometimes to stand with those with 
whom, in his lifetime, he sung in the choir of 
our Baptist church and join my voice in the 
songs of Zion; and I sometimes seem to fee! his 
presence there, and the presence of Deacon 
Friend Crare and Deacon Ezra Tilden who for- 
merly sang there with him. Not alone in the 
songs of the church were our voices joined. All 
over the county of Norfolk his tenor has made 
the moonlighted nights harmonious.—Canton 
cor. Norfolk Gazette. 








Unitarian Prospects. 


11.—BY EDWARD E. HALE. 

To the Editor :—In former years the standing 
rule of your journal was that no religious body 
in christendom should be attacked in your 
columns. It was supposed, when the journal 
was founded, that Christian men had quite work 
enough to do in fighting against their common 
enemies. But in the last number of the Union 
an anonymous writer, who acknowledges only 
that he writes from such a distance that he can 
have no accurate knowledge of details, devotes 
a column to an attack on the Unitarian church 
of America. As the Union goes far, and is 
much more widely believed than are most re- 
ligious newspapers, you will give me an oppor- 
tunity to correct a few of his errors. They 
could have arisen only from that entire igno- 
rance of the subject which springs from great 
distance, and from as great indifference. 

1. The increase in the number of Unitarian 
churches in the last nine vears, us shown by the 
‘tYear-books” which lie before me, is twenty- 
two percent. This is just the rate of increase 
of the population of the country in ¢en years. 
It is, I believe, about exactly the same as the 
increase reported in all the Protestant churches. 

2. These Unitarian churches, almost without 
exception, include a larger number of worship- 
ers than ever before. Your contemporary, the 
Liberal Christian, in New York, will set you 
right as to the statistics in that region. In Bos- 
ton, the Unitarian body is probably the only 
Protestant body which has enlarged its numbers 
in the last fifteen years. The very great in- 
crease of the Catholic church by emigration 
drives out the native population, and thus tells 
against us all. 

3. “The Christian Examiner, which once 
represented the scholarship and critical ability 
of the denomination, has been merged in a 
popular magazine.” That magazine is edited 
by myself. It has been regularly denounced as 
a Unitarian magazine in three hundred evan- 
gelical papers ever since it was founded, and it 
circulates more copies in the cities of New York 
and Brooklyn than the Christian Examtner ever 
circulated in America. 

4. We are told that Dr. Hedge is giving ‘‘the 
autumn of his life to literary studies.” His last 
published book is one of pure theology, and is 
in circulation in every religious body in Ameri- 
ca. The circulation of his books, of Dr. Bar- 
tol’s, Dr. Freeman Clarke’s, of Mr. Collyer’s, 
and Bellows’s sermons, of Mr. Martineau’s, Mr. 


Alger’s, Mr. Chadwick’s, and Dr. Hill’s—to 


e only the writers whom ‘‘Saturn” admits 
we have—is in any year a hundred times larger 
than was the circulation in any year of the theo- 
logical works of the same writers of a half cen- 
tary ago, whom he bids us deplore. 

5. It may be very complimentary to us old 
stagers to tell us that we ‘‘were famous,” or that 
our reputation was made, twenty-five years ago, 
and that the young men now between twenty- 
five and thirty are not what we were at that age. 
I certainly shall not follow the example of your 
correspondent by singling out names, as he would 
never have dared do, any more than you would 
have dared print them, had the body criticised 
been ‘‘Evangelical.” But I will ask the privi- 
lege of saying that circumstances have given 
me a somewhat intimate acquaintance with the 
younger Unitarian clergy of our time. I say, 
without hesitation, that, on the average, their 
equipment for their work is better than was that 
of the men of my time on an average; and that 
the quality of the men who come into the pro- 
feasion is better, on the average. As to our 
converts from ‘‘Evangelical” pulpits, who are 
always an important part of our force, they are 


Union’s promised explanation of the reason 
why preachers in ‘‘Evangelical” pulpits, who 
substantially hold to Unitarian doctrine, should 
not join the Unitarian communion, Is this ar- 
ticle of ‘‘Telescope’s” the promised paper ?— 
Christian Union. 
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Lats Twitiest.— 








least, 
Seemed the home of the quiet dead. 
—Charles Heavysege. 


Work anv Wait.— 
A husbandman, who many years 
Had plowed his field and sown in tears, 
Grew weary with his doubts and fears. 


“J toil in vain! These rocks and sands 
Will yield no harvest to my hands; 
The best seeds rot in barren lands. 
‘‘My drooping vine is withering ; 

No promised grapes ite blossoms bring; 
No birds among its branches sing. 

‘*My flock is dying on the plain; 

The heavens are brass—they yield no rain; 
The earth is iron—I toil in vain!” 

As yet he spake, a breath had stirred 
His drooping vines, like wing of bird, 
And from its leaves a voice is heard: 
“The germs and fruits of life must be 
Forever hid in mystery ; 

Yet none can toil in vain ror ine. 

‘‘A mightier hand, more skilled than thine, 
Must hang the clusters on the vine, 
And make the fields with harvest shine. 
‘‘Man can but work; God can create; 
But they who work and watch and wait 
Have their reward, though it come late. 


‘‘Look up to heaven! behold and hear 
The clouds and thunderings in thy ear— 
An answer to thy doubts and fear.” 

He looked, and lo! a cloud-draped car, 
With trailing smoke and flames afar, 
Was rushing from a distant star. 

And every thirsty flock and plain 

Was rising up to meet the rain 

That came to clothe the fields with grain. 
And on the clouds he saw again 

The covenant of God with men, 
Rewritten with his rainbow pen: 
‘‘Seed-time and harvest shall not fail, 
And, though the gates of hell assail, 

My truth and promise shall prevail.” 


A Necro Revivat.—Every one has by this 
time some idea of a genuine colored people’s 
revival. In his recent ramble through Virginia, 
Mr. Edward King took special pains to attend 
one ata little station half-way between Rich- 
mond and Petersburg. A powerful spiritual 
wave had swept over the black population, and 
on this occasion dozens of carts, loaded with 
dusky searchers for truth, went rolling along 
the rough roads, und stopped before the primi- 
tive school-house door. The congregation was 
not large, owing to the excitement of previous 
Sundays, when many had retired, worn out, 
from the spiritual feast. Writes Mr. King: 
‘“‘The audience was breathless with attention as 
the preacher, a strolling missionary supported 
by Quakers in Louisiana, took up the great Bi- 
ble and poising it on his lean, nervous hand, 
poured forth such an impassioned appeal that I 
fairly trembled. I was not prepared for such 
vehemence. Never in the history of New Eng- 
land revivalism was there such a scene. In the 
course of his sermon the speaker preached 
against hypocrisy, and seemed especially to 
chide the women for becoming converted with 
too great ease. ‘Woe!’ he cried, ‘woe unto dat 
woman what goes down into de water befo’ she 
ready; woe unto her. Let no woman shout for 
Jesus what don’t know ’bout Jesus! It’s one 
thing to git to Heaven, but it’s anudder to git in! 
Don’t ye know what Heavenis? Heaven’s God! 
We must know what we is preachin’ about, an’ 
ef we don’t we ought to se¢ down.’ In hinting 
at the terrors of death to the unconverted, he 
sang wild word-pictures which had a certain 
rude force even for us, and then shrieked out 
these words: ‘Ef de brudders don’t want to die 
in de dark dey must get Christ to hole de can- 
dle. God's grace shall be de candle in de good 
brudder’s heart. Devils may howl, lions may 
roar, but nothing shall daunt dat brudder’s heart. 
Angels shall come down with lighted can- 
dies in der hands to congratulate de brudder.’ 
Weird and even comical as all this may seem to 
us, it has its power over the blacks. One great 
drawback, however, to these backwood revivals 
is the frequent appearance of ‘false prophets’ as 
preachers, who feed their hearers with the 
strangest of trash imaginable.” 


Tue Avrora Boreatis.—(By Miss H. F. 
Gould. )— 
The North! the North! from out the North 
What founts of light are breaking forth, 
And streaming up these evening skies, 
A glorious wonder to our eyes! 
It mounts, it spreads, it parts and plays 
In thousand forms, a thousand ways. 
The moon, to hide her silver crown, 
Behind the hills is sinking down; — 
The silent stars more fixed appear, 
To watch the blazing o’er their sphere. 
The North! the North! ah! who can tell 
What fires in thy cold bosom dwell, 
Or e’er the grand arcana know 
Such scenery o’er the heavens to throw? 
It fades! it shifts! and now appears 
An army, bright with shields and spears, 
That, winding on in proud array, 
Up the blue heights pursue their way, 
With waving plumes and banners, where 
No eagle’s wing e’er cleaved the air; 
In serried ranks they’re seen awhile, 
Then, twining off, in thin defile, 
Battalioned, now again they march 
Beneath the high triumphal arch, 
And while the vast pavilion spreads, 
Gold-fringei and tasselled, o’er their heads, 
A zenith loop superbly holds 
Its emerald, green, and purple folds. 
Tis changed! a city looms to sight, 
With towers and temples shining white ! 
Behind it snowy mountains rise— 
Before, a foaming ocean lies, 
And eager throngs impetuous sweep 
Fast downward to that yawning deep; 
Then, pressing on the crumbling shore, 
Drop off, and all are seen no more! 
Their mansions melt in waning fire, 
While fast the mount and sea retire. 
The North! Oh, who can view aright 
But He who said ‘‘Let there be light!” 
Himself a glorious mystery 
Throned in his calm eternity ? 


Cuitpren.—If I were to choose among all 
gifts and qualities that which, on the whole, 
makes life pleasantest, I should select the love 
of children. No circumstances can render this 
world wholly a solitude to one who has this pos- 
session. It is a freemasonry. Wherever one 
goes, there are the little brethren and sisters of 
the mystic tie. No diversity of race or tongue 
makes much difference. A smile speaks the 
universal language. ‘‘If I value myself on any- 
thing,” said the lonely Hawthorne, “‘it is on 
having a smile that children love.” They are 
such prompt little beings, too; they require so 
little prelude. Hearts are won in two minutes 
at that frank period, and so long as you are true 
to them they will be true to you. They use no 
argument. no bribery. They have a hearty ap- 
petite for gifts, no doubt, but it is not for these 
that they love the giver. Take the wealth of 
the world and lavish it with counterfeited af- 
fection, I will win all the children’s hearts away 
from you by empty-handed love. The gorgeous 
toys will dazzle them for an hour; then their 
instincts will revert to their natural friends. 
In visiting a house where there are children I 
do not like to take them presents; it is better to 
forego the pleasure of the giving than to divide 
the welcome between yourself and the gift. Let 
that follow after you are gone. To love chil- 
dren is to love childhood, instinctively, at what- 
ever distance ; the first impulse being one of at- 


Some men never lose their presence of mind. 
In Milwaukee, last week, a man threw his 
mother-in-law out of a window in the fifth-story 
of a burning building and carried a feather-bed 
down-stairs in his arms. 

“Farewell, Susan, you have driven me to the 
grave,” wrote John Larch of Alabama, four 
years ago, and left the note on the river-bank. 
He was arrested, the other day, in Cincinnati, 
living with another woman. 

An old maple-sugar maker fears that “sap” 
will be very ‘‘thin” this spring. He says the 
ground has been so thoroughly saturated with 
water all winter that maple-trees have absorbed 
too much to yield good sap. 

In a recent case in England, before the Mas- 
ter of the Rolls, one of the counsel spoke of a 
licensed victualler as ‘‘this gentleman.” He was 
asked when it was that publicans had become 
gentlemen, and replied, ‘Since the last general 
election.” 

A svlution of gutta-percha, if either thrown 
on acharcoal or crayon drawing, in the shape 
of spray, will soon form a transparent and dur- 
able coating, which allows the dust to be rubbed 
off occasionally with a wet cloth without damag- 
ing the drawing. 

An amusing blunder was recently made by a 
Berlin paper, the Burger Zeitung. In an arti- 
cle upon American affairs the editor remarked 
with profound wisdom, ‘‘It is to be hoped now 
that, instead of meddling so much with foreign 
affairs, the government at Washington will di- 
rect its attention to internal matters, as late dis- 
patches assert that dissensions are being fer- 
mented in the Episcopal church in New York.” 
The wife of an up-town citizen, who had grown 
wealthy during the past few years by the ad- 
vance of real estate, went abroad a few days 
ago. One of her acquaintances asked her what 
particular purpose she had in going, and what 
she expected to enjoy most. ‘Oh, I don’t care 
much about Europe,” she replied, ‘‘on my ac- 
count. The main object I have in making this 
trip is to have the portraits of these children”— 
pointing to three homely girls of nine, eleven 
and thirteen—‘‘painted by the old masters.” 

A few summers since Mr. Wm. M. Evarts, at 
the urgent request of one of his younger daugh- 
ters, sent up to his country place in Vermont 
a donkey for her use. She had read about 
donkeys, but was not familiar with their pecu- 
liar vocalism. The animal’s strange nvise in- 
spired her with the profoundest pity for his evi- 
dent distress. So she wrote to her father: 
‘‘Dear Papa—I do wish you would come up 
here soon, my donkey is so lonesome.” As Mr. 
— renders this pathetic appeal, it is irresist- 
ible. 


SpPrinc.— 


Thou of the sunny head, 
With lilies garlanded, 
And bosom fairer than the blown sea-foam ; 
O spring, in what waste desert dost thou stay 
While leaves await thy presence to unfold? 
The branches of the lime with frost are gray, 
And all imprisoned is the crocus’ gold— 
Come, sweet enchantress, come! 
Though in the somber west 
The star hath lit its crest— 
Pale Phosphor, fronting full the withered moon, 
The violets are sepultured in snow, 
Thy daisies twinkle never in the sun, 
Rude winds throughout the ruined forests blow, 
And silent is the dove’s melodious moan— 
Enchantress, hasten soon. 
White are the country ways, 
And white and tangled maze, 
Loved of the oxlip and the creeping thyme; 
Bare shakes the poplar on the sullen ridge, 
Cold glooms the spectral mill above the 
flood ; 
Hoarse torrents stream beneath the ivied 
bridge, 
And lightnings strike the darkness of the 
wood— 
Enchantress, bless our clime. 


No bloom of dewy morn, 
No freshly-blossomed thorn, 
Gladdens the impourtunings of sad eyes; 
The day wastes drearily, through cloud and 
sleet ; 
Over the watered meadows and stark vales 
The night comes down impetuous and fleet, 
And ships and cities shiver in the gales— 
O fair enchantress, rise; 
Arise, and bring with thee 
The rathe bud for the tree, 
The healing sunshine for the trampled grass ; 
Loose tendrils for the boughs which bless tre 
eaves, 
And shield the swallows in the rainy hours, 
The pendent flames which the laburnum 
heaves, 
And faint scents for the wind-stirred lilac 
flowers— 
Enchantress, breathe and pass. 
Men knew, and kissed, of old, 
Thy garment’s glittering fold— 
Thy radiant footprint on the mead or waste; 
Earth kindled at thine advent—altars burned, 
And ringing cymbals bade the hearths be 


ay; 
But now, in sunless solitudes urned. 
Thou leav’st the world unto reluctant day. 
Oh haste, enchantress, haste! 
The lark shall sing again, 
Between the sun and rain, 
The brown bee through the flowered pastures 
roam; 
There shall be music in the frozen woods, 
A gurgling carol in the rushing brook, 
An odor in the half-unbosomed bud, 
And dancing fox-gloves in each forest 
nook— 
Then, come, enchantress, come! 


—Chamber’s Journal. 








THE REMOVAL OF THE 


Bryant & Stratton 
COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 


Will be effected in ample season for the commence- 
ment of the 


Spring Term, April ist, 


In its NEW BUILDING, 368 Washington 
Street, location previous to the fire of May 30, 1873. 
Pupils desiring to be admitted at that time—April 
Ist—should make immediate application at its tempo- 
rary location, 554 Washington street. 


Hours 8 till 2. Closed Saturday. 


The plan of the School remains unchanged. The 
studies are designed for pupils about to enter upon 
business pursuits, and are: 


Book-keeping 


(BY SINGLE AND DOUBLE ENTRY). 


Commercial Arithmetic 


(DESIGNED FOR PRACTICAL APPLICATION IN 
BUSINESS). 


Commercial Writing 


(WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO LEGIBILITY 
AND RAPIDITY). 


Commercial Correspondence 


(IN A MANNER ANSWERING ESPECIALLY TO 
THE REQUIREMENTS OF BUSINESS 
LETTER-WRITING). 


Commercial Law 


(RELATING TO NEGOTIABLE PAPER, CON- 
TRACTS, PARTNERSHIPS, ETC.). 


All of which are especially necessary for, and adapt- 
ed to, Commercial purposes. 

Pupils desiring other studies may select any or all 
of the COMMON ENGLISH STUDIES, and pursue 
them in connection with, or separate from, the Com- 
mercial studies. : 

Prospectus of studies and circular of the school, 
post free. H. E. HIBBARD, Principal. 
mch2s 2t 








REMOVAL. 


We have Removed to Our New Store, 


No.16 Arch St., 


NEAR MILK STREET, 





PATENT 


UPRIGHT PIANOS ! 


Something Entirely New, and of 
great Importance to the Musical 
World! 


— 
By an improvement, for which letters patent were 

granted to George H. Davis, October 28, 1873, we are 

prepared to furnish Upright Pianos that will stand 

im tume as long) as any Grand or Square 

Pianos ever m les thereby overcoming the 

great obiection whicli has been known and acknowl- 

edged by all interested in their sale and use through- 

out the world. 

This patented improvement is not the work of a 

day or year, but the result or many years of 
careful study and examination of the various weak 
and detective points which have hitherto condemned 
the Upright Piano, avd consists in the production of 
an Iron frame, entirely new and peculiar 
im its construction, which, in combination with 
the wooden frame, has secured a result, as to strength 
and duratility, beyond all doubt or question. 
Another feature of this patent is the arrangement 
of the bridges upon the sounding-board, which, with 
the bearings of the strings, is attached to the wooden 
frame so that they are entirely separate from the Iron 
Frame; consequently there is no metallic or iron 
tone, but the full, free vibration ot the wood and 
strings, thus producing a quality of tone surpassing- 
ly sweet and in volume tully equal to a Parlor 
Grand. 

This piano is 7 1-8 octaves, full Concert-grand scale, 
patent agraffe bridge, built in the most perfect and 
substantial manner, and warranted for five years. 
Size four feet four inches high by four feet eleven 
inches wide, and finished in a variety of styles. 

We have decided to make our prices at a very small 
adyance on the cost, and within the reach ofall 
who wish a first-class instrument. Also, sold 
on installments by the month or quarter. Second- 
hand pianos taken in exchange and liberal prices al 

lowed. 

We cordially invite all interested to call and exam- 
ine this great improvement and judge for themselves. 


HALLET, DAVIS & CO,, 


272 WASHINGTON ST. 
mt 
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FOR REED ORGANS! 
THE ORGAN AT HOME ! 


This admirable collection ot music for Reed Organs 
should be at Home wherever there is a Keed Instru- 
ment. Nothing that is not of the very best quality 
has been allowed in the book, which has more than 
200 attractive pieces, compactly printed on large 
pages. Nothing difficult, Everything nicely titted 
to the popular taste. 

Price in boards, $2.50. Cloth, $3.00. Gilt, $4.00. 


Price $2.50. By WM. H. CLARKE. 

A thorough Method, containing not only abundant 
directions and exercises, buta large quantity of the 
best Reed Organ Music, arranged and fitted with Mr. 
Clarke’s well-known exquisite taste and skill. Sells 
immensely. 


CLARKE’S DOLLAR INSTRUCTOR 
FOR REED ORGANS. 


An excellent and attractive instruction book for 
those who need a short and easy course. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


mch28 tf 


1874. 
SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


—OF— 


SPRING CARPETS ! 


A 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
CARPET GOODS. 


NOW OPEN! 


With unrivalled facilities, in their 


NEW AND ELEGANT STORE, 


They are prepared to offer the best induce- 
ments possible in Styles, Qualities and 
Prices. 


Fowle, Torrey & Co., 


170 WASHINGTON, 


27 & 29 HAWLEY STS., 
mch21 BOSTON. 3t 


BUST OF SUMNER, 
MODELED BY JACKSON, 
CABINET SIZE. 

White, $6.00. Tinted, $7.00. 

Ready on Saturday, March 21. 


ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES, 


mch21 127 TREMONT STREET. 


3t 


HOOPER 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BLACK WALNUT 


CHAMBER SETS, 


And other first-class 


FURNITURE, 


have their Vew Warerooms, 
on the old location in 

HAYWUWARKET SQUARE, 
now open and filled with a 
choice sock of goods of their 
OWN WAVUFACTURE, 
which will be offered at the 
lowest rates. We invite pur- 
chasers to examine, confident 
wecan make it for their in- 
terest to do 30. 


BEAL & HOOPER, 
MANUFACTURERS OF FURNITURE, 


Haymarket Square. 
ai febl4 





ROCKWELL & CHURCHILL, 
PRINTERS. 
Town Reports. 
Law Printing, 


mplete Stock of every description of 


WILLIAM TUFTS. 
TREMONT STREET, 

(NEW ODD-FELLOWS’ BUILDING,) 

CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonable 

rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small. Every requisite furnished from Table 
to Dessert, with experienced waiters to attend. 
WEDDING CAKE 

supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome 
style. 

Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confection- 
ery, of all sorts. novl 


BANKERS. 


KIODER, PEABODY & CO., 


40 State Street. 
DEALERS IN 


EXCHANGE ON LONDON AND PARIS, 
and the other Principal Cities of Eurepe. 
Also, EXCHANGE ON SAN FRANCISCO 
and MONTREAL. 

LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 
in all parts of the world. tf mar? 











BOSTON LEAD CoO. 


LINCORPORATED IN 1829.) 


J. H. CHADWICK & CO., 
AGENTS. 

Office 22, 34 and 26 Oliver Street, BOSTON. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 


BOSTON PURE WHITE LEAD, 


Dry and Ground in Oil, 


DRY AND GROUND ZINC, LITHARGE, RED 
LEAD, LEAD PIPE, SHEET-LEAD, TIN PIPE, 
TIN-LINED PIPE, IRON PIPE AND FIT- 
TINGS, PUMPS, &c., &. 

Our Pure White Lead, both dry and ground in oil. 
we warrant to be STRICTLY PURE. and GUARANTEF 
that for Aneness, body and durability it is not surpassed 
by any Lead in the market, either foreign or Ameri- 
can. 


a@-In order to protect ourselves we have adopted 

as our trade-mark an eight-pointed red star, with our 

corporate seal in the center. This is on every pack- 

== our PURE LEAD. None genuine = it. 
m 








THE FAMOUS 
New French System 
— OF— 


ELECTRICAL CURE. 


Every form of disease, cranial or acute, treated 
with unparalleled success by 


EMMA HARDINGE BRITTEN and WM. 
BRITTEN, 


155 West Brooklire Street. 


Examinations by the wonderful and infallible elec- 
trical cranial diagnosis, the greatest SCIENTIFIC DI8- 
COVERY OF THE AGE. tf jan3 


WILLIAM DOOGU 
EFLORIST, 


ROSEBUDS Wholesale and Retail. 


LILY OF THE VALLEY, Fresh Ever 
Morning. 


800 HYACINTHS, Showing Flowering 
Stems, in Pots and Glasses. 


5000 TUBEROSE BULBS (first quality). 


500 TROPICAL PLANTS, wl.ich we let tor Dec- 
foray purposes, Weddings, Evening Parties. 
alls, &e. 


Orders by Express or Telegraph attended to with 
punctuality. Opento the Public from 6 a.M.to 10 p.m 


FLORAL PLACE GREENHOUSES, 
679 Washington Street. 
WM. DOOGUE, Proprietor. 


E, 


feb7ti 





HUGH FLOOD, 


House, Sign and Fresco Painter, 


19 Province Street, 
and 14 Chapman Place, 

Will execute Orders for all kinds of Work 
promptly and in the best style. 


ag Having enlarged premises, has increased fa- 
cilities for doing businese A specialty made of 
Sigps and Decorations tt jan3 


JOHN L. STEVENSON & CO., 


Wholesale DeaJers and Jobbers in Pure Imported 
and Native 


WINES AND LIQUORS, 


FINE BOURBON AND RYE WHISKEYS, ENG 
LISH AND SCOTCH ALES, LONDON PORTER, 
CALIFORNIA WINES AND BRANDIES, &c. 


NO. 2 FANEUIL HALL SQUARE, 


feb7 BOSTON. 
INSURANCE. _ 
THE 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


39 STATE STREET, 
BOSTON. 

















(Organized February 1, 1844.] 


Accumulation, Jan. 1, 1873........ $11,000,172 03 
Deduct surplus to be distributed 475,000 00 


TOW Riacesacwetlesicssecdcsiaases $10,525,172 03 
As areinsurance fund for the protection of policy 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES, 


THE STANDARD. 


The most Accurate. 

The most Durable.’ 

The most Convenient. 

In every respect worthy of the most implicit 


dence. Warehouses: 
2 MILK STREET. BOSTON, { 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO. 


311 Broadway, New York, 
FAIRBANKS & CO. 
FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. 


mch7 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Agricultural Implements and Machines. 
DEALERS IN 
Seeds, Fertilizers, and other requirements 
of Agriculturists and Agricultural Districts. 


Quincy Hall, Boston, 


cone 
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Butterick’s Patterns of Garments 


—FOR— 


LADIES, MISSES & LITTLE OHILDREN. 


—THE— 


Best in the World. 


aa SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


PLUMMER & WILDER, 


janl7 3m 144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


PARLOR BEDS. 
CROSBY’S, TREFY’S AND COFFIN’S—The aree 
BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOB-BEDS 
In the market. 


At Wholesale or Retail by 
BOYCE BROTHERS, e 


581 and G83 Washington Street, corner of Dix 
mar? 


ATE. 


5. P. TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 
—OFr— 


REAL ESTATE, 


No 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
sep! 
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J.L. FAIRBANKS & CO., 
STATIONERS, 


Account Book Manufacturers, importers and 

dealers in Note and Letter Papers, Envelopes, 

&c., &e. 

136 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 


J. L. FAIRBANKS, H. G. TUCKER 
jan24 tf 


FINE-ART STORE. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE GALLERIES OF 
OIL PAINTINGS. 


Catalogue of about 3000 Engrayings and Chromos. 
with retail prices affixed, sent by mail on receipt o: 
ten cents. 


ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES, 


137 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
octl8 38m 


PARLOR FURNITURE. 


PARLOR SUITS 


Covered in English Haircloth, Plush, Brocatel), Sil 
Damask, French Lasting, etc. Also, 
Sofas, Lounges, Easy, Parlor, Rocking 
AND THE BEST 


PATENT RECLINING CHAIRS 


In the Market. 


CENTER and LIBRARY TABLES, MIRRORS, ete, 
Our work is made from thoroughly kilndried stock, 
by Leos yam workmen, and our facilities are unsur- 
passed for the production of first-class FURNITURE 
warranted in every particular. Purchasers will find 
it greatly to their advantage to examine our large and 
superior assortment before making their selections. 

e import direct from the manufacturer, Samuel 
Laycock’s best English Haircloth. 


BRAMAN, SHAW & 6CO,, 


27 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON. 
jan3-3m FACTORY AT EAST CAMBRIDGE. M483. 


JOSEPH VILA, 
STOCK BROKER, 


NEGOTIATOR OF REAL ESTATE, 
—AND— 


NOTARY PUBLIC, 


No. 15 Congress Street, Room 1, 
BOSTON. 
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Stocks and Bonds bought and sold on commission, 
in the Boston, New York and Philadelphia markets. 

Particular attention given to the purchase and sale 
of Real Estate and Negotiation of Mortgages. Busi- 
ness Paper negotiated. 3m jan2 


EDWIN MORTON, 
COUNSELLOR AT LAW, 


33 SCHOOL STREET. 


janl0o 13¢ 








holders, in accordance with a law of the C 
wealth, 


Amount at risk $66,014,355 00 


Policies Issued in Sums from $100 
to $20,000 


The Company has reached its present prosperous 

condition by— 

lst—The adoption and continuance of a thoroughly 
adequate rate of premium; and, 

2d—By the maintenance of an ample reserve fund. 

The market price of the securities of which the 

fund is composed is $353,232.83 over the cost on the 

Company’s ledger. This item is not availed of in the 

capital, as above presented. 

For pamphlets and reports, giving a history of the 

Company’s operations during the past twenty-nine 

years, apply at the office of the Company or of its 

agents in any city or town of importance. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 


JOS. M. GIBBENS, DWIGHT FOSTER, 
Secretary. Counsel. 
W.W. MORELAND, M.D., W.C. WRIGHT, 
Medical Examiner. Actuary. 


jan3 JOHN SULLY. General Agent. 


NORTH AMERICAN INSURANCE CO. 


Office, No. 1 Old State House, Boston, Mass. 
Cash Assets exceeding $300,000. 


CONTINENTA) INSURANCE COMPANY, 


©. NEW YORK, 

Cash Assets Exceeding 

Risks taken, losses adjusted and paid by the North 
American. 

Lesson of the Great Fire—*Divide your Risks.” 





CHOICE GOOps! 


JAMES DINGLEY & CO,, 


At Stores 18 and 20 Milk Street and 1585 
Washington Street, 

MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 

TEAS, 


SALAD-OILS, 

For Family and Club use, on sista as 
Terms that are Satistactory. 
&@ PARTICULAR ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE FILL- 
ING OF OKDERS, AND BOTH THE FOREIGN AND 


HOME MARKETS WATCHED FOR THE EARLIEST DEL- 
ICACIES. tr decé 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


We desire to inform the 
houses in Boston Highlanc 


of the 

LILY-OF-THE-VALLEY 
at this season of the year a specialty; and it can be 
obtained in all its freshness daily at our floral estab- 
lishment in HOTEL BOYLSTON, where also may 
be fuund every flower in its season, with skillful art- 
ists to arrange. 


CALDER & OTIS, 


Cor. Tremont and Boylston Sts., Bosten. 
janlo 








= that at our Green 
5s we make the cultivatiom 


ALLEN @ ROWELL, 
ARTIST PHOTOGRAPHERS, 


25 WINTER STREET, BOSTON, 
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Invite the attention of the public to the superiow 
facilities of their rooms (including a PASSENGER, 
ELEVATOR, dressing apartments, graduated lights 
&c.,) as well as to the choice quality of the Photo- 
graphs they are now making. These pictures com- 
bine some of the latest improvements in French and 
German Photography, and are believed to be superior 
to anything produced in the city. tf dec27 


__ DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 


HARLES RICHARDSON & CO, 
DEALERS IN 


DRUGS, PAINST, OILS, VARNISHES, JAPANS, &0 
IMPORTERS OF 

GERMAN WINDOW GLASS. 

jan3l-3m. No. 61 Broad, cor. Milk Street, Seston, 


Same place we so hastily left on the 
9th of November, 1872. 


H. & J. PRAFE, 


BREWERS. 


were dry; the passi 
down to a sense 
period of the move 
apathy was the deep 
lower. When Luthe 
was in the open sea 
ing and the mighty 
Lut, when the Ware 
compeers left Protes 
ably near shofe, and 
wharf. ‘The Unitari 
cent a set of Christ 
the kingdom. 

In parting from 
Parker, on the contr 
slipping his mooring 
open sea—the deep 
complete integrity, 
one piece, he could 
tion between man 


went in and out among the people as their be- 
loved physician. He was my kinsman on the 
maternal side, as was the late Dr. Noyes, who 
succeeded him, on the paternal side. What a 
Trampling Oppression and his iron rod: history of the lives of the dwellers of that 

Such 1s the vow J take—so help me God !’ "+ lovely —_— of ~~. ane ropes two phy- 

I shall make no apology for the length of a | *ici#08 have written ‘or who knows more of 
quotation without which fe weal be reeanctir Fe Ponte gg life of a people than the country 
to*make readers of the present day understand | : 
the spirit in which the modern anti-slavery | Old things, as do old men, pass away. The 
movement of this country had its origin. Is it | Paddock elm-trees nave gyoies hees removed 
any wonder that the standard unfurled with a! rom Tremont wrest in the chy, ond . think “ 
faith and courage such as this, ‘‘within sight of | @ am improvement. The light is let in, and 
Bunker Hill and the birthplace of liberty,” did, | ET? “fe trees enough, grown tall enough, for 
in literal fulfillment of Mr. Garrison's invoca- | shade in the old barying- ground. They will 
tion, “float till every chain was broken and 8° 8000. | Te Siok Sh Oe net Nae, Bee 
every bondman was set free”? The first num- what I write; and I noticed this evening as I 
ber of the Liberator found two millions of slaves | C2™€ Vet the Tremont mall on the Common 
in the United States, and the nation sleeping on 


certainly men of courage, faith and ability. 
There is no doubt that in the rapid increase of 
the country we are obliged to station young men 
at important posts. I am told that, with two or 
three exceptions, we have a Unitarian preacher 
in every city which counts more than a popula- 
tion of fifty thousand. Many of these are young 
men, who have made themselves of no reputa- 
tion while they advanced the work which they 
were called todo. But I would ask no more 
favorable verdict, as to the influence or prestige 
of Unitarianism, than the opinion which would 
be given in those cities as to the power or re- 
ligious faith of those young men whom your 
correspondent finds it convenient to ignore. «It 
is not in Chicago, or St. Louis, or Louisville, 


traction, though it may be checked by later dis- 
coveries. Unless your heart commands at least 
as long a range as your eye, it is not worth 
much. The dearest saint in my calendar never 
entered a railway-car that she did not look round 
for a baby, which, when discovered, must always 
be won at once into her arms. If it was dirty 

she would have been glad to bathe it; if ill, 2 
heal it; it would not have seemed to her any- 
thing worthy the name of love to seek only those 
who were wholesome andclean. When I think 
of the self-devotion which the human heart can 
contain—of those saintly souls that are in love 
with sorrow, and that yearn to shelter all weak- 
ness and all grief—it inspires an unspeakable 
Qt is i confidence that there must also be an instinct 
or Cincinnati, or Cleveland, or Ann Arbor, or | of parentage beyond this human race, a heart of 
Buffalo, or Rochester, or Syracuse, or Ithaca, | hearts, corcordium. As we all crave somethin 

or Troy, or Burlington, or Concord, or Wor-/| to protect, so we long to feel ourselves come 


Dwellings and Furniture insured for one, three or five 
years. 


DIRECTORS, 
Silas Peirce, Ezra. Dyer, Josiah G. Abbott, 
C. Henry Parker, Sam’! E. Sawyer, T. Jeff’n Coolidge, 
Jobn Jeffries, Jr., Sampson Reed, F. L. Richardson, 
A.A. Wellington, Franklin Haven, A. [. Benyon, 
Jacob Sleeper, John Brewster, Acidison L. Clarke. 
~| Benj. E. Bates, Albert Bowker, Matthew Bartlett, 
Paul Adams, Henry A. Myf Seth Turner. 
ALBERT BO ER, Presidert. 
E. E. PATRIDGR, Secretarv. Ty jan3l 


QUINCY MUTUAL 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Cash Fund, Nov. 1, 1873, $260,000 


veins, Bosc 
Still to oppose and thwart, with heart and hand, 
Thy brutalizing sway—till Afric’s chains 
Are burst, and Freedom rules the rescued land, 


Mercantile Job Work. 


122 WASHINGTON STREET; 
BOSTON. 
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a@ Send for Estimates. tf janl0 
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ANTED-— Men, women, boys or girls to 
canvass for fashionable visiting cards; large 
commissions. Address, with stamp, 


HENRY C. SHEPARD, 
PRINTER, ‘ 
22 Court Street, Boston. 


CHARLES SUMNER. 


ALLEN & ROWELL’S choice Photograph of the 
Honorable CHARLES SUMNER, the la-t one taken 
before his departure for Washington, and said by his 
fiiends to be the most pleasing likeness of him, can 
be hud at their rooms, 25 Winter street (over Chand- 
ler’s). 
We would also inform Mr. Sumner’s friends that ip 
afew weeks we will issue 4 large-sized permanent 
Photograph of him that will be very desirable. 








mch7 6t 








NOTICE TO CONTRACTORS. 
Praposals for Grading Site of the State In- 








that several of the old English elms there, of 
a volcano; the last number, issued in Decem- | the same gonne with the Paddock clme, hed 
ber, 1865, at the end of thirty-five years, re-| 
corded the official proclamation of the Secre- | 


| been sawed off ‘‘as to their top;” and I foresaw 


in that the opening of a street from Park street 


cester, or Springfieid, or Portsmouth, or Ban-| tected. We are all infants before the Infinite: 
gor, or Salem, or Lynn, or Newport, or Provi-| and as I turned from the cottage-window to the 
dence (only to name cities which your corres- | resplendent 


sky it was easy to fancy that mute 


same Asylum, at Danvers, Mass. 
Sealed proposals will be received at the Office 


ALLEN & BOWELL, 25 Winter Street. 
mch21 : 3t 


AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL. 


CLOTHING, ETC. 











REELAND,HARDING &LOOMIS, 


preacher, man of let 
his thoughts were b 





of C. C. Esty, No.5 Pemberton square, Boston, until Surplus over re-insurance, over $45,000. 


FRIDAY, April 10th, at 12 o’clock M., for performing convictions. The ni 


opinions of the libra 
pit was unknown t 
spokenness had mad 
turber of the peace; 
letters; had been ¢ 
had been prevented 
with him by ‘‘ill heal 
“frequent absence. 
open rupture had tak 
ing aware how wide t 


church across the mall to Park place, and Co- 
lumbus avenue and Boylston street. And why 
not? The stream of travellers on foot to and 
from the depot of the Boston and Providence 
railroad is over the Common. Why should 
those who ride go by streets in a circuitous 
route and be blocked and hindered on their 
way? And what a splendid avenue will there 


eager ~— oe allude ge ~ — will be- | embrace, that shadowy symbol of affection, ex- 
lieve that the Unitarian church is weaker than | panding from the uarrow lattice till it x ; i 2 
it was fifty years ago. ; the stars, gathering every created soul pe oe orne Hill. . fray Lah ne poe Bgl ae & The best known in this community, is in general use 
6. This writer says we fall behind *‘the Uni- | arms of Immortal Love.—T7. W. Higginso the excavation necessary for the buildings. among intelligent classes not ag Be a beverage _ 
versalist body, which is younger and lacks our : 9 e- lans and specifications may be seen at the office of | as a mild and snvigesatns —— wi ante ie ent 
prestige.” Of course we all believe we were/ = Fux.—A beau in Irisburg, Vermont, took hi O. A eet Madonal uaa mises peda np tiene of, oat cannot be gainsald. only 
born eighteen centuries ago. But the ‘‘Unita-| girl out fora ride. The sleigh tipped os ‘a The successful bidder will be required to furnish | selected Sariey, Malt and Hops being employed in its 
rian Association” of which, in general, this | broke her leg; then the beau sent Ler h me on | Donds with sureties satisfactory to the State Board of | manufacture. It is strongly f fa cies Boe geen TON OFFICE 
be opened from Park street, southward. Lt will| writer seems to be speaking, was formed in| a wood-sleigh that chanced to come along , od See We Ta perros ot eee ican Ay spel in bottles and securel = 
come. By the taking away of the iron fence,/ 1825. As a distinctive name the word Unita- | continued his ride alone. as rhe right is reservi d to reject any or all proposals. a “is a genuine, Reaithful and palatable No. 27 STATE STREET. 
by the lopping of the limbs of some of the old/| rian was first applied to our churches about/ The journalists will have their fun, as w; Proposals to be endorsed ‘Proposals for ingat GER BEER. ag ‘cn odeuis itu, 
trees, and by the sawing completely down of| 1815, when the “Evangelical” churches tried to | the following from a Cincinnati came: Rte eee Fae uea vere.” sad odreseed © ey oo Local Agencies in every 
other trees, the people who pass and repass| excommunicate us. The Universalist body cel-| vorite amusement at Laramie is slashi of png a ne 34 H, & J, PFAFF, ISRAEI. W. MUNROE, President. 
bee have become by degrees tempered to the im-| brated its Centennial in 1870. strangers’ ears. One blow is enough fora SAMUEL C. COBB, 16 ARCH STREET (Near Milk Street). CHAS. A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 
pending improvement. The world must move I have been waiting for some weeks for the ‘ cept Louisville ears.” = Cc jan3l 3m March 20, 1878. 


tary of State, announcing the adoption of the 
Thirteenth Amendment of the constitution of 
the United States, forever prohibiting slavery 
on the American soil! The history of the hu- 
man race records no grander triumph of right 
over wrong, justice over oppression, than the 
deliverance of this republic from the blot which 
made it the by-word of a mocking world! 

It was no idle or empty boast on the part of 
the two young printers of the Laberator that 
‘ He afarond acalgpa = that the statement, in my 

8 » a8 to th ; i 
avowed the doctrine of immediatecmanaigntion was 
inaccurate. 

tThomas Pringle. 


’ R BEER, 
PFAFF’S LAGE CLOTHING AT WHOLESALE, 


DevonsHirne Street (WINTHROP SquaRE). 
J. H. FREELAND, WINSLOW HERRICK, 
L. L. HARDING, F. H. WILLIAMS, 


Sitas W. Loomis, JOHN HAMILTON, 
novl 


Dividends Resumed again Nov. 10, 1873. 


Only the safer classes of property insured. 
All losses promptly adjusted and paid. 





JHITTEN, BURDETT & YOUNG, 
MANUFACTURERS AND JOBSIERS OF 


MEN AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
3 WistHRop Sq. anv 36 Otis Gr., Boston. 


C. V. WHITTFY, . 8. Youre, 
H. 8. BURDETT, mch?-@m. Cc. Goss. 
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